ON THE WANE: A SENTIMENTAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
By MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


I. (He) 
St. JAMEs’s STREET, W. Monday, June 23rd. 

a} Y DEAR AND PRECIOUS ONE,—This is only a line to tell you 
that I shall come and dine with you and your mummy this evening, 
at the usual time. I have been thinking, my sweet, that we had 
much better be married soon. What is the good of waiting— 
beyond the winter anyway? We must make arrangements for 
the mummy, or why could she not come tous? I shall talk to 
you seriously about it to-night, so be prepared. I feel as if we 
can’t go on living at different ends of London much longer; 
besides, what is the good of waiting ? 

No more time, dear, for I must post this at once. You had my long letter this 
morning. Yours was just like you. I think you are the greatest darling on earth, 
Gwen—I have taken it very badly you see—and I have got something for you when I 
come that I think you will like. Till then be good and love me. Meet me down the 
lane if you can, like an angel—no, like yourself, which will be better. 

Your devoted 
Jim. 


Il. (He) 
Tuesday Night, June 24th. 
You were so very sweet last night, beloved, I do nothing but think of you. I do 
trust you, darling, absolutely ; and if we must wait till Christmas, why, we must. 
But you will come to me then, won’t you? and we will be the two happiest people on 
earth. I can’t rest till I have seen you again. I have been thinking that if you met 
me to-morrow at four at the Finchley Road Station we could have a long walk, and 
drive back in a hansom in the cool of the evening in time for dinner. Shall we? If 
so come in your big hat and the white dress, for that is how you look prettiest, you 
gipsy. Your devoted 
Jim. 
Ill. (SHE) 


HAMPSTEAD, Wednesday Morning, July 3rd. 
Only to say of course I will, darling. I will do anything you like. You looked so 
handsome last night, and I was ‘‘ shocking” proud of you, as you would say. Mother 
says the sound of you in the house makes the whole place joyful. It does. I shall 
love a long walk—dear you, to think of it. I'll be there in the big hat and the white 
dress, according to the orders of His Majesty the King. 
His very loving 
GWEN. 
IV. (He) A Mongh Later. 
Wednesday, July 25th. 
Dearest CHILD,—Sorry I could not come yesterday afternoon ; it’s an awful pull up 
that hill, and the day was so blazing hot, that I confess I shirked it. You understand, 
don’t you, darling? I'll come and dine on Friday anyway. My mother says you must 
go and stay with her this autumn. She is enjoying her month in town, I think. 
Good-bye, my darling, no more time. I’m awfully vexed now I didn’t charter a hansom 
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yesterday to go up that blessed hill on the top of which it pleases you to live, or climb 
it on all fours, for I want to see you badly. I have been very busy, and naturally, 
while my mother is here, I have less time than usual. 

Your loving 


Jim. 


Wednesday Night. 

Yes, old darling, I quite understand, and I’ll count the hours till Friday. Of course 
I was disappointed yesterday ; but I tried toconsole myself by thinking that you might 
have got sunstroke if you had come ; and then in the evening, when I felt very down- 
hearted, I read over a heap of your letters—I mean those you sent me in the winter, 
when you first loved me. They were so very loving that they made me quite happy 
again. Am I just the same to you? I don’t know why I ask it, something makes me 
do so. Do you remember that night we walked up and down the garden till nearly 
twelve o’clock and talked of all manner of serious things? I often think of it. You 
said that when we were together we would work and read and try to understand the 
meaning of many things that seemed like lesson-books in the wide world’s school, 
and that now, in the holiday time, we did not want to think about. The lesson time 
would surely come, you said, so that we need not grudge ourselves our laughter and 
our joy. I remember that you said, too, that work was the most important thing in 
life, and I have been wondering if that is so. It seems rather a cold gospel. But 
perhaps you are right. Your love, for instance, will only make my happiness; but 
your work may help the whole world. Is that what you meant, darling? All this 
because of that happy night when you took my face between your hands and looked 
at me almost solemnly and said, ‘‘ This dear face is my life’s history, thank God for 
that.”” I love you so—oh, so much when I think of your voice—but I love you 
always. GWEN. 

VI. (He) 


V. (SHE) 


Thursday Morning. 
You Dear Sweet. You area most serious person, and a darling and a goose, and 
I long to kiss you; but look here, Gwennie, I can’t come Friday either. Marsden in- 
sists on having half-a-dozen men to dine with him at the Club, and there must I be in 
the midst of them. Will Saturday do? Nice day Saturday, comes before Sunday, 
you know: best preparation in the world for it (seeing that I shall be made to go to 
church next morning and stay till the end of the sermon) will be seeing you the night 
before. I think I shall have to take a run to Clifton for a little bit next week ; if so 

I shall miss your garden party, I fear ; but we'll talk about this on Saturday. 
Yours ever and ever as you know, 
Jim. 


Work? Of course we must work. It is one’s rent in the world, and honest 
folk must pay their way. Your work is to love me. 


VII. (Sue) 
Thursday Night. 
Yes, Jim dear, and I will always do it. Come on Saturday. I shall be miserable if 
you are not at our garden-party, and fear I shall hardly have heart to go on with it. 
I am a selfish thing ; but as you say we will talk of it on Saturday. 
Your loving 
GWEN. 
VIII. (He) A Telegram. 
Saturday, 7.30 p.m. 
Awfully sorry. Relations turned up. Insist on my dining. Will come Monday. 


Jim. 
IX. (SHE) 


Sunday, July 29th. 
Of course it could not be helped, dearest, yet when your telegram came I sat down 
and wept as devoutly as if I had been by the waters of Babylon. Relations are exigeant, 
I know, and you were quite right to go to them, yet I did so long for you. Our little 
feast was ready, and I was ready, in the blue dress that you said I looked pretty in. 
I had pinned a rose on my shoulder and wondered if you would pull it leaf by leaf 
away ; you did last time—do you remember? I shuddered while I thought of it. It 
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was like—but I will not even write it. Oh, Jim dear, how well we can sometimes 
make ourselves shiver at the impossibilities. I know you love me, but the little things 
that have kept you away from me oftener than usual lately make me foolish and 
nervous ; they are like thongs that threaten to become a whip, and would if you stayed 
away too long. But you won’t? You know that I love you, as you do me, and that 
I am weaker and cannot bear the days apart as you can, you who have many things 
to fill your life while I have only you to fill mine—only you, my love, and life, for 
whom I would die, and think the dear death sweet if it did you even the least little good. 

When I was ready last night I went out and walked up and down under the veran- 
dah, before the windows. I looked in at the drawing-room, and thought of how we 
would sit there, on the little low sofa after dinner, watching the shadows that always 
seem to come stealing through the fir trees ; and of how we would talk, as we always 
do, of the days when we wondered and guessed about each other, and were afraid and 
hoped ;—or of how we would plan our future life and arrange the things we would 
some day do together. The dining-room window was open and I looked in there too, 
at our table spread, at the great roses in the bowl, and the candles ready for lighting. 
I thought of how you would sit at the head, as though you were master already, and 
of how, when we had nearly come to an end, dear mother would rise, as she always 
does, and say, ‘‘ You will not mind if I go, dears, | am very tired?” and you would 
open the door and she would pass out, giving you a little smile as she went ; and then 
you would come back and stoop and kiss me and say ‘‘ My darling,” just as you 
always do, and each time seems like a first time. But you did not come, and did 
not come—and then there was the telegram. I know the quick loud sound, the 
clangingness that only the telegraph boy puts into the bell, as well as I know your 
footstep. Sometimes my heart bounds to it, it leaps to heaven for a moment, for it 
means that you are coming ; and sometimes it sinks. Oh, my darling, if you only knew 
how it almost stands still sometimes,—it did last night—for it means that you are not 
coming. Jim, dear, I ama fool. Iknow youcould nothelp it. But I love you dearly, 
and will all my life. I kiss this paper because your hands will touch it. 

Good-night, my own, 
GWEN. 
X. (HE) 
Monday Morning. 

You Sweet Tuinc. Your letter almost makes me ashamed of myself. You do love 
me, Gwen, and I am not half good enough for you. I wonder how! dared go in for 
a girl like you, or what I ever did to please God that He should give me a love like 
yours. I often think that you will be awfully disappointed when you get me every 
day of your life and find out what a commonplace beggar I am. You are certain to 
find that out anyhow—and yet why should you? Does not Browning say :— 

“God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two-soul sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her”? 


I don’t suppose that I am the meanest of His creatures, but I’m not as good as you, 
dear. There is a sort of looking-aheadness towards Heaven in you that is wholly 
lacking in me. I have felt that very keenly lately, and wondered whether my vanity 
would let me stand being made the subject of your being disillusioned about mankind 
later on. There is one thing certain, whatever happens to us in the future, we have 
the memory of good love behind us; for I have loved you, Gwen dear, always 
remember that. 

I will come up this evening and we will have a happy time together. I think I 
shall have to go to Clifton after all. Mrs. Seafield wants me to help them through 
with Tommy’s coming of age. Awfully nice woman Mrs. Seafield, and one must 
encourage nice people by doing what they wish occasionally. Be good. Don’t get 
low-spirited or entertain ghosts unawares, or do anything but love me till I come, and 
then I will tell you that I love you, which will be better than saying it here. 

I think you ought to go away for a bit, you strike me, from your letters, as being 
a little strained and run down. It’s all my fault, isn’t it, dearest? for I prevented you 
from going to Italy last winter by making you be engaged to me; and then we didn’t 
want to put the big distance between us. Till to-night, 

Your loving 
jim. 
3E2 
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XI. (He) A Telegram. 
CLIFTON, August 3rd. 

No time to write. Garden-party, &c., Friday. Letter to-morrow. Staying till 
Wednesday. Jim. 

XII. (SHE) 
Tuesday, August 7th. 

Dearest J1m,—I have been hoping and hoping to hear from you. Is anything the 
matter, darling ? Are you ill? Has a letter miscarried? Are you angry with me? | 
cannot believe that four whole days have passed without a word ; and yet I know that 
I am foolish to worry myself, for this silence is probably due to some trivial accident. 
But you are all the wide world to me—you and my mother ; and in these last days 
apart you seem to have tightened and tightened round my heart till I cannot even 
breathe without thinking of you; and the least little bit of fear about you, no matter 
from what direction it comes, makes me miserable. 

I am very foolish, Jim, for on Monday night after you had gone I sat up till it was 
nearly daylight thinking over your wordsand looks. I fancied they had been different, 
that you had been different altogether lately. Perhaps it is only a calm setting in, a 
reaction after the wild love-making of the winter when you seemed unable to live a 
single day without me. It could not be always like that, I knew it even at the time. 
Perhaps I fancy it all, write and tell me that I do; but I have felt since Monday as if 
only the ghost of your love remained to me. You didn’t seem so glad to be with me; 
you did not look at me so often ; and you broke off to talk of outside things just when 
I thought your heart was full of me and love of me. 

Your mother came yesterday. She didnot stay long. She did not ask me to go to 
her in the autumn. She said that she had heard from you, and my heart gave a throb of 
pain, knowing that I had not had a line. In her manner she seemed to divine that you 
had changed. I went up stairs after she had gone and prayed that if it were so I might 
never know it. But for my poor mummy I could have killed myself, so as to die in 
the midst of uncertainty that was torture, and yet joy compared to the knowledge that 
might come—the knowledge that your love had gone from me. 

But to-night I am ashamed of all my foolishness, all my fears, and reproaching 
myself for doubting you ; for I know that you love me, I do indeed my heart’s own 
dearest. I live over all your words and looks. Do you remember that night by the 
pond—we stole out by the garden-gate—when you said nothing could ever part us ; that 
I was never, never to doubt you, no matter if you yourself had made me do so for the 
moment? You made me swear! never would. You looked down and said, ‘‘ My sweet 
wife,” and made me say, ‘‘ Yes, Jim, your wife” after you, because you wanted me to feel 
that the tie between us could never be broken. It is the memory of those words, of that 
night, that helps me through the misery and wicked doubting of you now. Come and 
beat me for the doubting with a thick, thick stick, and I will count each stroke as joy, and 
love you more and more for every one that falls. It is the memory of that night too that 
makes me send you this, that gives me courage to pour out all my heart to you. The 
days have passed for make-believes between us ; I cannot pretend to you ; I am yours, 
your own, and very own. Write me one line and make me happy again, and forgive 
me, or scold me, or do what you will, so that you love me—tell me that, and I shall be 
once more what I have been all these months, the happiest, most blessed girl in the 
whole wide world. GWEN. 

XIII. (HE) 
Wednesday, August 8th. 

DEAREST GwWEN,—What a sentimental child you are. I have been busy : tennis, 
dances, garden-party, pic-nic, Tommy coming of age and speeches—all sorts of things 
crowded intoa week. No time for letter-writing. It is very jolly here, and everything 
uncommonly well managed. Nice people in the neighbourhood; dinner-party last 
night, took in Ethel Bertram—handsome girl, beautiful dark eyes, said to be worth a 
pile of money. 

I think you ought to have more occupation, dear, you seem to be so dependent now 
on your affections and emotions, you want something more to fill your life. I wish 
you had a younger companion than your mother, you must try and get one somehow. 
I am going on to Devonshire on Thursday for two or three weeks, and shall perhaps 
stay here again for a day or two on my way back. Don’t fidget, dear child. No more 
time. Jim. 
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XIV. (SHE) 
Thursday, 9th. 

Jim, darling, don’t say I am sentimental, it sounds like a reproach ; but you know 
we always write each other foolish, loving letters. I am glad you are having a good 
time. I suppose it was very foolish of me to be unhappy, but it has been so odd to find 
morning after morning going by and no sign from you. You spoilt me at first by writing 
every day. 

You didn’t say you loved me in your note, tell me that you do next time; but 
don’t write till you want todoso. Be happy, darling, and I will be happy too in think- 
ing of you. 

GWEN. 
XV. (He) A Telegram. 


’ HoRRABRIDGE, S. DEVON, Friday, Aug. 11th. 
Had letter yesterday. Will write soon. Here for a fortnight. 


jim. 
XVI. (She) 

Thursday, Aug. 22nd. 
Jim, dear, do send mea line. It is nearly a fortnight since I heard from you, 
and for a long time your letters have been different ; they have indeed, though I have 
tried to disguise it from myself. I cannot bear it any longer. Tell me what it all 
means, for it must mean something. Speak out, I implore you. You are not afraid 

of me, are you, darling ? Your own loving 
GWEN. 


XVII. (HE) 
HORRABRIDGE, Aug. 24th. 

It is strange how quickly a woman divines ; and your heart has told you what I 
have not had the courage to say. Gwen, dear, I want to break it off, not because I do 
not think you what I have always thought you, or because I care for any one else, but 
simply because I want to be free. Our engagement no longer gives me the pleasure 
it did ; I look forward to marriage as a sort of bondage into which I do not want to 
enter. I am perfectly frank with you, because I feel that in an important matter like 
this it is only right. Then, dear, you know my mother never approved of it ; parents 
are prudent creatures, and she thought the whole business unwise. I struggled against 
her reasoning all I could for I loved you, and thought of your face, and of how you 
loved me. But, Gwen, dear, there is a good deal in what she says. You see you 
couldn’t leave your mother ; and we should have to be careful about money ; for | am 
not a frugal beggar, and there are lots of difficulties. I ought to have thought of 
them before, but you were so sweet and good, a thousand times too good for me, that 
I could think of nothing but you. Say you forgive me, and believe that I have loved 
you, for I have ; and you won't hold me to it, will you, Gwen? I know this will cost 
you a great deal, but you are a brave girl and will bear it ; and don’t reproach me, I 
could not bear your reproaches. I am ascoundrel, and 1 know it, a ruffian, or I should 
love you beyond all things, as I ought. 

i 


Aug. 25th. 
Hold you to it when you want to be free! I would not by so much as a cobweb. 
Thank God that in your letter you were able at least to say that you had loved me. 
Reproach you? Why should 1? Men are different from women, it is not for women 
to judge them. Besides, I love you—I say it once more for this last time on earth 
—so much, and so truly, that I cannot be angry, much less reproachful. Go, and be 
happy, my darling. God bless you, and good-bye. 


XVIII. (She) 


GWEN. 
XIX. (He) A Month Later. 
Sept. 25th. 
I believe I ought to ask you for my letters back. Will you send them, or write and 
say that you have burnt them—which you prefer. Forgive me for troubling you. 


P.S.—I was so sorry to hear through the Markhams that you had been ill. 
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XX. (She) 
HAMPSTEAD, Seft. 27¢h. 

I send back your letters, and your ring, and other things. I ought to have sent 
them before, but could not. Iamglad youasked forthem. Thanks, I am better ; and 
to-morrow we start for Montreux and stay there through the winter, perhaps much 
longer. Yours, 

G. W. 
XXI. (He) A Year Later. 
Lonpon, July 30th. 

My Dear Gwen,—(Forgive me, but I cannot bring myself to address you more 
formally.) I saw your dear mother’s death in the paper yesterday. You have not 
been out of my thoughts since. Perhaps I ought not to write to you, but I can’t help 
telling you how grieved I am for all that you must be suffering. It seems so cruel 
that you should be left alone in the world. I heard that your Aunt Mary was with 
you, and I hope that you may be going to live with her; but probably you are not 
able yet to think of your future. 

Of course I do not know if you are coming back to England soon ; but if not and 
there is anything I could get or do for you over here, or anything I could do for you 
at any time, I can’t tell you what a privilege I should think it. This is not the time 
to say it perhaps, but there is no woman on earth whom I respect as I do you, and I 
should think it the greatest honour to be of service to you. I dare not hope that you 
will send me any reply to this, still less that you ever think of me kindly. But do 
believe how true is my sympathy. Yours always, 

J. F. 
XXII. (She) 
GLION, Aug. 5th. 

Thank you for your letter. Yes, my dear mother is gone ; it seems so strange and 
still without her. I sit and stare into space—into an empty world. Thank you; but 
there is nothing you can do for me. I always think of you kindly. Why should I 
not do so? 

I am going to live with Aunt Mary. My mother arranged it all. We are not 
coming back to England yet ; we stay here a little time, then go down to Montreux 
again for the winter. Yours, 


G. W. 


XXIII. (HE) Six Months Later. 
Feb, ist. 

I don’t know how I am going to write to you, I have been longing to do so for 
months past and not daring. 

It will be better to plunge into it at once. Gwennie, could you forgive me and take 
me back? Ishould not be mad enough to think it possible, but that I know you to 
be the dearest, truest girl on earth, and the most constant. You did love me once, 
and though perhaps you will only laugh at my audacity, deep down in my heart 
something tells me that you care for me a little bit still, or at least that you could care 
for me again. Say if it is so, I implore you. I remember your saying in one of your 
last letters that the time had passed for make-believes between us ; and if, in spite of all, 
you have any feeling left for me, I know that vou will tell me frankly and truly just as 
a less noble woman would hide it. 

I have often wondered how I could throw away a love like yours. I must have 
been mad. I know now what it is having once had it to be without it. You are far 
more to me than you were in the old days—far more than any words can tell. I am 
always thinking of you, you are never out of my thoughts. Oh, my darling, forgive me 
and take me back. Longing for a word from you, yet hardly daring to hope 

I am yours—loving you, 


XXIV. (SHE) 


Feb. 3rd. 
Yes, I am just the same. I never loved any one but you, and I have not left off 
loving you. I think I have known that you would come back to me. It feels like 
finding my way home, just when all the world seemed at an end. You do not know 
what anguish I have suffered and how I have tried to be brave ; but without you, with- 
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out my mother—oh, God! What it has been! But now some light seems to be 
breaking through the darkness. 
Yours once more, Jim, dear—my Jim again. 
GweEN. 


XXV. (HE) 
Feb. 5th. 

My SwEET GWEN, MY OWN Dear GiRL,—I kissed your little letter and longed to kiss 
you. You are a million times too good for me, but you shall be happy this time if I 
can make you so. I can’t believe that we are all right again. I should like to go 
down on my knees and ask you to forgive me for all I did, only I am such an impudent 
beggar, that kneeling isn’t much in my line. 

And when shall we be married, my sweet? You had much better take possession 
of me as soon as possible—not that there is any fear of my going astray any more, but 
there’s nothing to wait for, is there? When are you coming back from Montreux ? 
Shall I come out and fetch you? I should like to do so—in fact I should rush off this 
very minute just to look at your dear face again, but that I am rather in awe of Aunt 
Mary—and I am rather in awe of you too, my darling—and half afraid of seeing you 
for the first time. It is all too good to be true—at least it feels so just yet. I could 
get away for a whole fortnight in March, and I don’t think I can go longer than that 
without seeing you. It is horrible to remember all the months in which we have been 
apart. Let us be together now, and for ever, as soon as it is possible. We will be so 
happy the fates won’t know us. 

Your happy and devoted 
Jim. 


XXVI. (SHE) 
Feb. 12th. 

Dear,—Your letter almost made me laugh—it was just like you. 

It is very strange to sit down and write to you again and to know that all is right 
between us. I don’t realize it yet; but I shall soon, I suppose. Now I feel as if I 
were inside a dream, groping about trying to find my way into the waking world and 
half fearing that there it would be different. But life has become a restful thing 
again ; some of the aching loneliness seems to have been swept out of my heart,—not 
all, for I miss my dear mother terribly, and keep longing to tell her about this: it 
chokes me to think she cannot hear, that perhaps she does not know. 

My dear old Jim, how glad I am to come back to you and to be loved again. In 
my thoughts I listen to the sound of your laughter, and see your face, and hear your 
quick footstep. I shall laugh too presently, but now I am still too much awed by the 
remembrance of the past months, as well as overcome by this great happiness, to do 
anything but be very grave and silent. Soon I shall grow used to it, and shake my 
bells again. For some strange reason I don’t want you to come just yet. Iam afraid 
of you too, and yet I long to see and hear and know, not merely dream as I half do 
still, that you love me again, and that all the old life is going to begin once more. 
But come in March; Aunt Mary talks of going back to England in April. 

We must not be married just yet, not till the summer is over, till the year is past— 
till 1 am your frivolous Gwennie again instead of a grave person in a sober black gown. 
Dear Jim, I begin to think how wonderful it will be to be with you all my life, to do 
things for you, to fetch and carry and be useful. A woman’s hands always long to be 
busy for those she loves ; since mother died mine have been idle—they are waiting for 
you. If I could only get rid of the tiredness that is still in my heart and soul—but 
I shall when I am with you. We will read and talk and think, and take long walks 
together—ali this will make me strong again. We will begin when you come here— 
to this beautiful place. The snow is on the mountains white and thick, and the lake 
is blue. When the sun shines I wonder if Heaven itself can be much better. Good- 
night, dear Jim. Your 

GWEN. 


XXVII. (He). 
Feb, 15th. 
All right, my darling, I will come in March. I can hardly believe that I am going to 
see you again so soon; and oh, Gwennie, it is good to feel that you are mine again. 
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You dear wifely thing, to plan how you will take care of me with your two sweet 
hands. I want you to have your ring back, my precious one: [| shall bring it with me 
and put it on your finger again. 

I have been considering ways and means. Do you know that I am growing rich, 
and can give you many more luxuries and pretty frocks and things than I could have 
managed before? What do you say to a flat to begin with, somewhere on the right 
side of the park, not too far from the Club? My mother had one last year for a few 
months and said it was much better and less trouble than a house. 

Have you had a new photograph taken lately? I want to see if your face looks 
just the same, and what you have done with your dimple. I don’t like to think of you 
in a black gown, my poor darling, you must try and put it off as soon as you can. | 
want to see you in the old blue one, and I would give anything to walk about with you 
once again in the garden at Hampstead. I often think of your face as it used to look 
under the trees, and of how we used to steal out in the dusk by the garden door, and 
over the heath and round by the pond. It is a thousand times better to think of than 
your Swiss mountains and blue lake out there. But I shall come and see those too 
soon, and then I sha’n’t be jealous of them any more. Tell me in your next letter that 
you love me, my darling (you didn’t in your last), and that I am just the same to you 
as you are to me, only you are a hundred times more—more and more every day. 

Your adoring old 
Jim. 
XXVIII. (SHE) 
Feb, 20th. 

My Dearest Jim,—I am just the same, darling, and I love you ; but I have not your 
wild spirits ; that is all. The past year has sobered me down—only one year as time 
is measured, but it has made me many long ones older. 

I am glad you are growing rich; it shows that the world likes you. Yes, dear, 
we will have a flat if you like and where you like. It would be nice if we could get 
one somewhere away from noise and hurry. I long for a cosy room with bookshelves 
round it, and a library that will grow and grow, and prove that we have new books 
very often. I hope we shall do heaps of reading, for I have become quite studious ; 
you will hardly know your frivolous sweetheart. But the walks by the lake or along 
the upper roads day after day, always alone amid the silences, have set me thinking. 
The world seems to have stretched out so far and to be so full of things it wants to 
tell us if we will but listen. I long totalk about them with you, darling. We were 
young and so much taken up with ourselves in the old days that we had little time to 
think of all that is most to us—after love. 

You shall not scoff at this lovely place, you dear bad person. I long to take you 
up to Les Avants, and over the way to Savoy, and to make you look towards the 
Rhone Valley—there at the head of the lake with the mountains on either side forming 
a gateway. I made a dozen romances about the far far off in which the valley ends 
almost at the feet of Italy, till the other day when I was sadly taken down by Uncle 
Alfred who was here. I told him of all the mysteries and fairy stories that seemed to 
be lurking in the valley, and he laughed and said there was none there ; it was only very 
long and very uninteresting, and might be described as Switzerland run to seed. I see 
it with such different eyes; but then they are not the eyes that are in my head. 
People say that death is a scene shifter ; but so is every new experience. Experience 
has made all things look different to me ; only those that are in my memory remain the 
same, all that I actually see and hear have changed. 

Are you fond of the world, Jim, and do you think much about it? It seems such 
an absurd question, and yet it is not. I mean the world in itself. I have learnt to see 
that it is very beautiful, and to feel so reverential when I think of all the human feet 
that have walked through it, and all the hands that have worked for it. I want to do 
my share of work in it too, if it be possible: I should like to make it something 
beautiful. A little while ago I read Mazzini ; do you remember that he says we ought 
to regard the world as a work-shopin which we have each to make something good or 
beautiful with the help of the others? I am not strong enough to do anything by 
myself ; but if you and I together could ever do it even the least little good, darling, it 
would be something to remember thankfully. We would count it as our tribute in 
return for each other’s love, which it had given us. Sometimes I have thought that 
the world is like a great bank into which we put good and evil, joy and sorrow, for all 
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the coming generations to draw upon. We won't leave them any evil or sorrow if we 
can help it, will we? I should never have done anything by myself save brood and 
dream ; but now it seems as if a door is opening and we shall go through together to 
find a hundred things that we must do. I am so ambitious for you, Jim. I want you 
to do and be so much ; and nothing achieved will ever seem enough or wholly satisfy 
me. I want you to climb the heavenly heights, my darling, not in the ordinary sense 
but in work and deeds, do you understand? Oh, how I pray that you do. 

I am half ashamed to write all this to you. But so many things have crept into 
my heart and soul in these long months, and between the hours of sorrow and pain, and 
I do not want you to be a stranger among thoughts and longings which I never ex- 
pected to put into words. I wish I knew of the things that you think about, in the inner 
life that most of us live silently, and seldom speak of at all—the life that we only can 
speak of to the one person we love best, or to some strange being we may not even love, 
but that our soul seems to recognize as if it had found one it had known centuries before, 
or in some shadowy dreamland of which it could not give account. There are many 
walls of silences to break down between us, and many things on which we must build 
_ together before we know,each other absolutely. Let us try to begin at once. Oh, Jim, 
don’t laugh at me for writing all this. Remember I have only you in the wide world 
now. I love my mother still; I ache and long for her, but it is a different love from 
that which is given to the living—it is more like religion. I cannot hear her voice, or 
see her face ; my hands cannot touch her; I have only you now in my human life. 
And it is a blessed rest, darling, to have your loveagain. I think I was dying of tired- 
ness ; but now I shall grow very strong—strong to love you, dear. 

Always your 
GWEN. 
XXIX. (He) 
Feb, 25th. 

You are a dear, sweet, beloved child ; but don’t let us discuss heaven and earth and 
the musical glasses in our love letters—just yet at any rate. No doubt we shall come 
to it in time and double dummy too; but let us wait our turn. Tell me you love me 
again. I shall never get tired of hearing that ; and in your next letter could you not 
say, ‘‘I send you a kiss, Jim,” then I shall know it really is all right. I send you a 
thousand, just like a Mary Jane the cook’s young man. 

I want to see you so much, you precious thing, that I am going to rush to you next 
week. Then we can go to Savoy and Les Avants and anywhere else you please. I 
sha’n’t mind how long the walks are, or how lonely. You can bet we won’t talk very 
big talk, but we’ll be happier than any two people have been since Adam and Eve before 
they let the serpentin. I can’t live any longer without seeing your dear face, and I think 
of starting on Tuesday. Shall I be welcome ?—say, you gipsy! You will only just 
have time to send one more letter before I start ; make it a nice one, my sweet. 

Your devoted 
jim. 
XXX. (She) 
Feb, 27th. 

DEAREST,—You would have been welcome ; but all our arrangements are suddenly 
altered. Aunt Mary has some important business, and we start for England to-morrow. 
We arrive on Wednesday morning. Isn’t this good news, old dear? I am so glad 
that I don’t want to talk about anything but happiness now—not even of heaven and 
earth and the musical glasses. Iam afraid of myself—of my two feet that will walk 
towards you, and my two eyes that will see you, and my ears that will hear you. 1 
love you, and you know it. Good bye till me meet. I will telegraph from Dover. 

Your own 
GWEN. 
P.S.—Oh, but I can’t, I am shy ; and it’s so long since——— 


XXXI. (She) TZhree Weeks Later. 


BRYANSTON ST. March 26th. 
DEAREST J1mM,—Don’t come this evening, there are so many things to look through, 
I must begin them indeed. 
Thank you for your letter, you are very good to me, dear. 
GWEN. 
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XXXII. (He) 
March 27th. 
Very well, my darling, I'll wait till to-morrow. Is anything the matter with you, 
sweet? It is odd, but since the first rush of meeting you have seemed so grave, and 
there is a little stately reserve that clings to you and makes me feel out in the cold. 
I cannot even guess of what you are thinking, and before I always knew without your 
telling me. Don’t be like that with me, dear one. Let us be just as we were in the 
old days. I love you ten times more than I used, and there is something sad in your 
face that makes me loathe myself for all the pain I once caused you. You have for- 
given me, haven’t you, my darling? Iwasa brute, but I knowit; and I love you with 
all my heart. Your devoted 
Jim. 
XXXIII. (She) 
April 2nd. 
DEAREST JimM,—I am sorry, but I can’t go to the National Gallery to-morrow. Aunt 
Mary wants me to help her a good deal just now. We think of going to Torquay 
for a little bit. This English wind is very cutting. 
Thank you, dearie, for the magazines and the flowers. You are much too good to 
me ; I often think that. 
GWEN. 
XXXIV. (He) 
April 4th. 
My Dar inc,—What is the matter? You are always making excuses now, don’t 
you care about seeing me? Have I offended you? Send me one line. My love for 
you has grown through all the months you were away, but I can’t help fearing that 
yours for me has waned. 


Jim. 
XXXV. (She) 
April 6th. 
Yes, Jim dear, I care about seeing you, of course ; but I have so many things to 
think about. Aunt Mary’s cough is much worse, and we have decided to go off to 
Torquay at once. We shall be gone by the time you get this. I am so sorry not to 
have seen you again; but we shall be back in a fortnight if it is warmer. Oh, Jim 
dear, once more you are too good to me. Why have you sent me that packet ? 
Your grateful 
GWEN. 
XXXVI. (She) 4 Telegram. 
April 8th. 
The address is Belle Vue, Torquay. Aunt Mary better ; will write to-morrow. 


XXXVII. (He) 
Lonpon, April 8th. 
Gwen, Dear,—Thiscan’t goon. Things are all wrong between us. I felt it even 
the first evening you came back. What is the matter? Do tell me, my darling. Is 
it anything that I have said or done? With greater love than words can tell, your 
miserable old 
jim. 


April oth. 
Will write to-morrow. It is very difficult. Have been thinking day and night 
what to say, but you shall hear without fail to-morrow. 


XXXVIII. (She) A TZelegram. 


XXXIX. (She) 
Torquay, April 11th. 
Jim,—I am miserable too, more miserable than words can say. I want you to do 
for me what I did for you before—to set me free and let me go. I have struggled 
against it, tried, reasoned with myself, but all to no purpose. It is no use disguising 
the truth, cost you or me what it may. I am changed, but I cannot tell why nor how, 
only that itis so. Dear Jim, forgive me, I entreat you, and let me go. 


GWEN. 
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XL. (He) 
Lonpon, Afril 12th. 

DEAREST,—But there must be some meaning to this. Write and tell me what it 
is. You must care for me still, darling, you could not have been true to me all this 
time if you could change so easily. Write and tell me what has come over you. 
Perhaps it is something that I can explain away, I cannot bear to let you go. Speak 
out, I implore you, darling. 

Jiu. 
XLI. (She) 
Torquay, April 13th. 

I do not know what has come over me. I do care for you; but I think it is simple 
affection or friendship that I feel—I am not in love any more. I did not know it at 
Montreux. Every day since we parted I had lived in the memory of your love. I 
thought I was just the same, and never dreamt of change till after we came back: 
then I found it out. All the life, all the reality, all the sunshine, seems to have gone 
out of my love for you. I used to feel my heart beat quick when you came, now it 
does not. I used to hear your footstep with a start of joy; it is nothing to me now: 
I listen to it curiously, or with a little dismay. I am not eager when you come, and 
cannot make myself so. I never go forward to meet you. Have you not noticed 
how I stand still on the hearth-rug as you enter? Something holds me there with a 
sense of guilty coldness in my heart. Have you not felt the silence fall between us 
when we try to talk? We have nothing to say; and while we sit and stare at each 
other my soul seems to be far off, living another life. It is almost a relief when you 
go; yet I dread the tenderness of your good-bye. I used to think of home together 
as dearest life, now I wonder how we should drag through the days. There are places 
I want to see, things I want to do, plans to think over, books to read, and between all 
these you seem to stand like a fate. It is my fault; all—all. You are just the same, 
but I am different ; and I can’t marry you, Jim, I can’t indeed. I know the pain I am 
costing you; did I not suffer it through long, long months? But believe that I have 
tried to be true, tried and tried, dear. I did not dream till we met that only the ghost 
of the old love remained—the memory of it, the shadow ; that the reality had slipped 
away; that pain had quenched it. I would give the wide world to be once again 
the girl who loved you, who was so merry and so happy, who used to walk about 
the Hampstead garden counting the minutes till you came. But it is no good. I am 
a woman with only a remembrance of the girl, and I am altogether different. Forgive 
me, dear Jim, forgive me and let me go. 

GWEN. 
XLII. (He) 
April 14th. 

My Dar.tinc,—I can’t do it ; for God’s sake don’t throw me over, for I can’t face 
it. It is all fancy, dear. You have been ill and strained and worried ; you have been 
left too much alone ; you have grown too introspective ; wait, and it will all come right 
again. I love you more and more every day; and after all the months in which I 
loved you and never dared to make a sign you won’t treat me like this? Think of the 
days we spent together long ago, and the plans we made. You are not going to 
chuck them all away ?_ I would do anything on earth for you, and you shall have my 
whole life’s devotion. Write and tell me that you will take it, my darling, and bear 
with me, and try to love me again. I can’t let you go, Gwen. It’s no good, I can’t 
face it. 

Your adoring, and devoted, and miserable old 
Jim. 


XLIII. (Sue) 
April 12th. 
But, Jim dear, you must—you must set me free. I can’t go on; it is not that I am 
strained or morbid or too introspective, or anything of the sort, only this—I can’t 
marry you, and I can’t. Sorrow and loneliness have made me think, have opened my 
eyes wide, and I see that we are strangers inwardly, even while outwardly we are 
lovers. You loved me at Hampstead for my laughter, my love of you, my big hat, 
the shady garden, my gladness to be loved—for a hundred things that do not belong to 
the life that is mine now. So too I loved you back, because of your merry voice, your 
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handsomeness, your love of me—because of the holiday time we made of life when we 
were together. But that time is over for ever and ever. You cannot give me back 
my laughter, my girlhood, the happiness that almost frightened me; they are gone, 
they will never find their way to me again; and my love for you was bound up with 
them—it has gone too. Sometimes my heart cries out longing for its old feelings 
again, till I feel like Faust before he conjured Mephistopheles to him, save for his years— 
the actual years that time doles out; or like a Hindoo for whom the time has come to 
vanish into the forest and dream. Only twenty-three, Jim, but youth has gone ; you 
cannot have back the girl who laughed and loved you so, she does not exist ; parting 
and silence killed her. It sounds like a reproach, but God knows it is not one. And 
no new feelings have grown up to take the place of the old ones that are dead. We 
are almost strangers, and I cannot reconcile myself to the thought of our being more 
than friends. I even shrink from you and shudder. Your laughter does not gladden 
me ; your talk does not hold my senses any longer ; and concerning the things of which 
I think most my lips of themselves refuse to speak. 

The very ring on my finger frets and worries me. In the old days I used to kiss 
it, and wish it hurt me, that it burnt or bit, so that I might feel through pain, as 
through all things, the joy of loving you. But now I turn and twist it round, as a 
prisoner does his fetter, longing, yet afraid, as he is unable, to shake it off, till you 
shall give me leave and set me free. 

You can’t marry me, Jim dear, feeling as I do now. It would be madness. It is 
of no use making our whole lives a failure, or a tragedy, because we have not the 
courage to face the pain of parting now. If I thought you would be happy with me I 
would hesitate, but we should neither of us be happy. And it is not as if this were a 
passing phase ; I know that itis not. I live in another world from you now. I do 
not know if it is better or worse, only that it is different ; it seems as if in the past 
months a hand was stretched out; I took it and went on, almost dazed—on and on 
while you stood still. I am going farther, and shall never return, but you will be in 
the world behind me. There may be happiness for me, and life and love once more; 
I do not know; but it will be far far off, away from you. Between us all things have 
finished. I cannot turn and go back into the old year, the old love, the old life, I have 
passed them all by for good or ill. Oh, Jim, understand and let me go: forgive me all 
the pain I have cost you and let me go. 

GWEN. 


XLIV. (HE) 
April 13th. 
All right—go. I thought you the most constant girl on earth: that you loved me 
as I do you. Since it pleases you to play fast and loose with me, let it be so. My 
feelings of course are of no account weighed against your fancies. You have shaken 
all my faith in women ; for I did believe in you, Gwen. Good-bye. 
Jim. 


XLV. (SHE) A Week Later. 
April 20th. 

I send back your letters and things once more—it is better to get it over. Return 
mine or burn them, as you please. Aunt Mary cannot stand this English climate, and 
we start almost immediately for Italy ; probably to live there altogether. I think it will 
be a relief to you to know this. I hope with all my heart that you will soon forget the 
pain I have given you, that all good things may come to you ; and one day I hope that 
you will marry some one who will make you happy, and love you as I did long ago in 
the dear days at Hampstead. Good-bye. 


GWEN. 


FAWSLEY PARK. 


FAWSLEY PARK. 
THE SEAT OF SIR RAINALD KNIGHTLEY, Bart., M.P. 
By LADY KNIGHTLEY. 
With Illustrations by R. CATTERSON-SMITH. 


HE name of Fawsley is believed to be compounded from the Saxon Falepfe, 
the colour of the fallow deer, and Zy, a meadow. Both are appropriate, 
since fallow deer still roam about the park, and there is not a single arable field in 
the parish. Fawsley is situated in the extreme south-west of Northamptonshire, 
about three miles from the boundary of Warwickshire, in a country rich in 
reminiscences of the Civil War, half-way between the battle-fields of Edgehill 
and Naseby, which may fairly be reckoned as its beginning and its end. 
Perhaps the prettiest approach is from the Daventry side, where an archway, 
designed by Wyatt, leads into a large and picturesque wood, well-known as Badby 
Wood to those who hunt with the Pytchley, and I am afraid not unjustly regarded 
as the worst place to get away from in the whole country. A straight drive leads 
through the road into the park, where, at the foot of the hill embowered amid stately 
elms, stand the picturesque ruins of an old Elizabethan Manor House, known as the 
Dower House, from its having been at one time the abode of the dowagers of the 
family. Here the hounds meet, and a prettier sight it would be impossible to imagine, 
especially early in the season, when the autumn leaves still cling to the trees, and 
combine with the russet fern and the red coats to form a most attractive picture. 
Many a good run has been seen from here, and many distinguished persons have 
joined in the chase, beginning with Charles I., who was hunting a buck here when 
news was brought to him of the near approach of the enemy’s forces. He broke up 
that night from Daventry, where his army was then stationed, and began the fatal 
march which ended in the disastrous field of Naseby. From the walls of the Dower 
House issues forth the solitary ghost of the place, a hunter, who rides round the park 
winding his horn. Needless to say, the village people shun the place after dark. 
A little further on from the top of a gentle eminence you look down upon the house, 
a long irregular pile, built of the rich brown stone of the country, with white stone 
facings. It stands on a sort of peninsula, with water on both sides, facing the south, 
and backed by rising ground which, being covered with trees, shelters it from the 
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west. On the south, terraces which in summer are a blaze of colour, slope down to 
the water. 

Approaching the front door the visitor is at once struck by a very handsome old 
bay window, and on entering finds himself, after passing through a small entrance, in 
the old hall, by far the most interesting feature of the house. It was built by Sir Edmund 
Knightley, between the years 1537 and 1543, and is 51ft. gin. long by 23ft. 3in. wide, 
and 43ft. high, exactly the proportions, but on a much smaller scale, of the hall at 
Burghley. A handsome carved fireplace, ornamented with coats of arms, is opposite 
the window, and above the latter is a small room, which was formerly reached by a 
staircase in the 
angle between the 
window and the 
: hall, but this un- 

ay f’ ‘as fartunately, was 

comer’ ] i : destroyed many 
et 5 years ago, so that 

.——— the room is practi- 
cally inaccessible. 
Tradition says 
that here the 
secret _ printing- 
press used for the 
Martin Marprelate 
tracts was kept, 


4 ; z i ae but tradition, I 


think, must be at 
fault, since Sir 
Richard Knightley 
himself says at his 
trial that it was 
kept in the nur- 
sery, and this tiny 
apartment could 
hardly have been 
appropriated to 
that purpose. But 
strange tales could 
the walls of the old 
hall relate if they 
could but speak, 
and perhaps this 
will be the best 
moment to intro- 
duce a_ short 
sketch of the his- 
tory of Fawsley. 
In Domesday 
Book it was en- 
tered as belonging 
BAY WINDOW AT THE DAIS END OF HALL. to the king; but 
at an early date 
some portion of the land passed into the hands of the prior and convent of Daventry, 
as when King John granted the manor to one Hugh Russell he was previously 
resident here as the lessee for life of a ‘‘capital messuage and three virgates of 
land,” from the said prior. It subsequently passed by purchase to Simon, son 
of Robert Fitz Walter of Daventry, who was summoned by King Edward III. 
to prove his right to the privileges attached to the manor. A jury, duly em- 
panelled, decided in Simon's favour, but reproved him for having neither pillory nor 
tumbril (ducking stool) for the correction of offenders against the assize of bread and 
beer, nor a gallows for the execution of felons! Well may Mr. Froude speak of the 
‘* wide gulf” that separates us from our forefathers. 
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In 1416 Fawsley was bought. by Richard Knightley, whose family derived their 
name from ‘‘Chenistelei,” now called Knightley, in Staffordshire, of which their 
ancestor Rainald was mesne lord at the Domesday survey, he and his brother Warin 
having accompanied the Conqueror to England. The purchaser of Fawsley was also 
the first of the family to serve in Parliament as one of the Knights of the Shire (8 Hen. 
V. 1420). In the next century Sir Edmund Knightley, the builder of the great hall, 
married Ursula de Vere, sister of John Vere, Earl of Oxford, and was one of the 
Commissioners appointed for the visitation of the monasteries. He and his brother 
Commissioners pleaded hard, but in vain, for the neighbouring house of Catesby, 
which, say they, ‘‘ we founde in very perfete order, the priores, a sure, wyse, 
discrete, and very religious woman, with IX. nunnys under her obedjence, as 
relygious and devout and with as good obedyence as we have time paste seen or 
belyke shall see.” Tradition will have it that Sir Edmund had a enchant for the fair 
prioress, however, be that as it may, his petition was rejected, and Catesby Abbey, 
like so many others, was swept away. 

Sir Edmund Knightley’s nephew, Sir Richard, who succeeded in 1566, and married 
for his second wife Lady Elizabeth Seymour, 
daughter of the Protector Duke of Somerset, is 
perhaps one of the most interesting members 
of the family. He threw in his lot with the 
Puritan party who about that time began to be 
very prominent in the State, and took an active 
part in the production of those violent libels 
on the bishops and clergy of the day, known 
as the ‘‘ Martin Marprelate” tracts. One of 
these, the Zpitome, is known to have been 
printed at Fawsley, in the secret printing press 
which was set up at a number of different places 
in the country, and finally seized at Coventry. 
Whether it was written by John Penry or no, 
does not appear so certain as that he was the 
author of several others of the series. Sir 
Richard Knightley was tried before the Star 
Chamber, and a fine of £10,000 inflicted, which 
however was greatly abated at the intercession 
of good Archbishop Whitgift. Long after- 
wards, in the reign of James I., we find part of 
the fine still hanging over him, as he writes to 
Lord Salisbury to beg that it may not be 
exacted, it having been granted by the King to 
Lord Hayes. He was one of the ‘divers 
gentlemen of good accompte” who were CHIMNEYS UF DOWER HOUSE. 
present at the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, as well as one of the four knights who bore the canopy at her funeral in Peter- 
borough Cathedral. 

Lady Elizabeth Knightley, who like most of the high-born ladies of her day had 
passed through troublous times in her youth, is said to have been very extravagant and 
to have contributed much to the impoverishment of the family which took place about 
this time. She seems to have lived a great deal at Court, as her name frequently 
appears in the long lists of New Year’s gifts to Queen Elizabeth, which must have been 
a heavy tax on the courtiers of those days. The Queen was also godmother to one 
of her numerous sons, as appears by an entry in the account of the Lord Treasurer for 
money distributed to the nurse and midwife, and for sending a gentleman usher, ‘‘ one 
groome of the Chamber and one groome of the wardrobe riding in haste from S. 
James’s into Warwyckeshire to the christening.” There are among the Hatfield 
MSS. a number of letters addressed by Sir Richard and Lady Elizabeth to Sir Robert 
Cecil and to the Earl of Essex. Writing to the latter, Lady Elizabeth begs his 
acceptance of ‘‘a Glase of presarved Quynces and to boxes of consarve of quynces, 
for My Lady and you, desyring to know how you bothe lyke them, you need not fear 
the clyng of them, for they ar my owne labor.” She seems to have been very proud 
of her preserves for she sends some also to Sir Robert Cecil, reminding him how 
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much ‘‘my L. Treasurer your father ever esteemed the consarve of quynces which | 
made and sent him.” 

The next, and perhaps the most interesting, member of the family was Sir Richard’s 
grandson Richard, who 
succeeded on the death of 
his uncle, Sir Valentine, 
He entered Parliament in 
November, 1621, and was 
returned at each succeed- 
ing election till his death 
in 1639, except the one of 
February, 1625-26, when 
he was one of those who 
were made sheriffs to 
keep them out of the way. 
The only MS. at Faws- 
ley, a Journal of Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings from 
May 17 to August 12, 
1625, which has_ been 
printed by the Camden 
Society, is probably due 
to him. He was a very 
intimate friend of that 
most injured man and 
true patriot Sir John 
Eliot, who addresses to 
him a number of interest- 
ing, and in some cases 
very touching letters. 
The originals, alas! have 
perished ; but copies were 
preserved, and are to be 
seen in the Letter-book of 
Sir John Eliot, ‘‘ printed 
for Earl S*. Germans and 
private circulation only,” 
1882. They are all written 
from the Tower, where he 
died (November 27, 1632), 
and are couched in the 
most affectionate terms, 
being nearly all signed 
** yo" faithfull frende and 
brother,” a signature he 
adopts to none of his 
other correspondents. In 
one, says Mr. Foster, in his 
Life, he remonstrates with 
his friend for the inactive 
habits into which he had 

fallen, with which he held 
Ee that health of mind or 
BAY WINDOW OF HALL (INTERIOR). body could not consist. 

He had been inquisitive 

of his friends he told him as to his recent way of life, and found so much time 
spent in the house and so little in the fields, that he doubted Knightley made 
his liberty a practice of imprisonment, and by too much meditation unfitted 
himself for action, which should be the crown and life of our course. He 
prayed him to reflect upon others, and that no man should be a centre to himself. 
To dwell wholly in speculation was to be self-useful only ; but for others and the time 
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to come, it behoved him to dispose himself to action. For others, he was to hunt ; 
for others to hawk; for others to take the benefit of the fields. ‘‘ Do it for me,” 
continues Eliot, ‘‘ that cannot do it of myself, and in your profit and advantage my 
satisfaction shall be rendered. I know I! need not counsel you, who have Abraham 
and the Prophets; but yet, one coming from the dead, who by privation knows the 
benefit of exercise, which God appoints for the recreation of man, may have some 
credit more than ordinary to make some light impressions up>n the mind.” Richard 
Knightley seems to have taken every opportunity of communicating with Sir John. 
One letter is to thank him for a present of game ; and almost the last written before 
his death is to acknowledge some medicine he had sent him for his cough. In 
November, 1625, Mr. Knightley being one of those employed to carry out the dis- 
armament of the Popish Lords, ‘‘ there fell out a brabble,” writes Lord Carlisle to the 
Duke of Buckingham, ‘‘ at the Lord Vaux, his house in Northamptonshire, wherein 
there were some blows exchanged between the said Lord and Mr. Knightley, a justice of 
the peace who assisted the Deputy Lieutenants in that action.” The affair seems to 
have created a considerable sensation, judging by the elaborate account Secretary 
Conway writes of it to the Duke of Buckingham ; it was brought before the King 
and Council, and then referred to the Star Chamber; but the end of it was that when 
the sheriffs were pricked ‘‘ Mr. Knightley was one of those extraordinarily recom- 
mended, being none in the judges’ bill, and never man was more perplexed, arguing 
that all the world would think it was a punishment laid upon him for my Lord Vaux. 
But when he saw the rest of his company he was like to have lost his sense.” Worse 
however was to befall him. When in 1626 Charles I. endeavoured first by a so-called 
‘free gift,” and then by a forced loan, to raise the money which Parliament, bitterly 
dissatisfied with the favourite Buckingham and with the conduct of the expedition to 
Cadiz, refused to grant, ‘‘the Commissioners for the loan at Northampton reported 
that a combination of twenty-two of the principal gentry had carried against it more 
than half the shire.” At the close of January Mr. Hampden was bound in a £500 
penalty to answer at the Council board, and in the following month the name of 
Knightley occurs with those of Wentworth, Luke, Eliot, and others as being reported 
to the Council. The result was that the principal recusants were removed into 
confinement in counties away from their homes, and, says Rushworth, ‘‘ Richard 
Knightley and others were secured in the counties of Wiltshire and Southampton. 
They were then brought before the Council board, and Mr. Knightley, for refusing to 
make submission on his knees for language spoken at the Council board, was sent to 
the Fleet.” 

In the following January (1627-28) writs were issued for a new Parliament, and on 
the same day the leading country gentlemen, eighty to one hundred in number, who 
remained still under restraint for the loan, were all set at liberty ; whereupon Richard 
Knightley was again returned to Parliament against a nominee of the court. There we 
find him sharing in the debate on the Petition of Right, and taking an active part in pro- 
moting the resistance to the unconstitutional proceedings which characterized the early 
part of Charles I.’s reign. The intimate friend of Pym, Hampden, and Hazelrigge, 
it was at Fawsley and at Broughton Castle, the house of his kinsman, Lord Saye and 
Sele, that many of the plans for limiting the king’s prerogative were laid. Mr. 
Knightley was active in his resistance to the collection of ship money, and again and 
again in the State papers we find him stirring up his neighbours to follow his example. 
On one occasion Sir John Dryden is described as going over from Canons Ashby to 
consult with him by seven o’clock in the morning, which we in these days should 
consider a most untimely hour, and remaining till five o’clock at night. He took the 
precaution, like many of the more conspicuous politicians of the day, of providing 
himself with a refuge beyond the seas, and his name appears with that of Pym, Lord 
Saye and Sele, and others, among those to whom, in 1630, was granted a Patent of 
Incorporation by the name of the Governor and Company of Adventurers for the 
Plantation of the Islands of Providence, Henrietta, and ten other adjacent islands. 
His precautions however proved unnecessary, and he died without being compelled to 
leave his native country. Another Richard, a cousin, succeeded to the property and 
traditions of the family, and, marrying Hampden’s daughter, took as active a part as 
his predecessor in the constitutional struggle to which we owe our present liberties. 
He was first returned to Parliament for the Short Parliament—April 13 to May 5, 
1640—and was re-elected in the following November to the Long Parliament, which 
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for so many years ruled the destinies of England. Some of his speeches as recorded 
in the Parliamentary history of the day are decidedly vigorous to say the least of 
them. However he was not willing to go all lengths with Cromwell and his adherents 
and was among those imprisoned by the Army, December 6, 1648. Twelve years 
later he assisted in the Restoration of Charles II. and was created a Knight of the! 
Bath. He died the same year, and with him closes the interesting chapter of the 
family history, and I need no longer detain my readers in the old hall. 

The rest of the house, though thoroughly comfortable and liveable, presents few 
features worthy of notice. A door-way, now bricked up, ornamented with a rude 
carving of a dog gnawing a 
bone, was evidently the but- 
tery hatch and led out of the 
hall towards the _ kitchen, 
nearly if not quite the oldest 
part of the house, its gigantic 
arched fireplace speaking of 
many a baron of beef in the 
olden days. It is clear that 
at one time the house was 
formed of two wings, with an 
open court between the two ; 
and a very handsome old 
window still adorns the end 
of the one corresponding to 
the great hall. A later 
generation built across the entrance to the court, and at one time the front 
door was in the centre of this north side, and a straight road came down the 
hill and across the water up to this entrance, with a splendid disregard of diffi- 
culties. However, in those days time was of little value. A hundred years ago six 
stalwart coach horses were attached to the lumbering coach when the family set out 
for London, a journey which then occupied as many days as it now does hours ; while 
the perils of the road necessitated an escort of mounted footmen with pistols in their 
holsters, and the arrival in London was always so timed as to cross Finchley Common 
before dark. The south side of the house was built not more than a quarter of a 
century ago, from the designs of Mr. Salvin, who has contrived very skilfully to har- 
monize it with the older building. 

Fawsley is not one of the old houses one sometimes meets with filled with treasures 
of all kinds. The Knightleys are not an acquisitive race, and even the interesting letters 
which such friendships as I have recorded ought to have left behind them have all dis- 
appeared. Nor are there many family portraits ; one good picture of the Sir Richard 
Knightley of the ‘‘ Martin Marprelate ” tracts is the only one of real interest, though the 
dining-room contains a singular jumble of portraits including Henry VIII., James II., 
Mary of Modena, Lady Elizabeth Knightley, xée Seymour, Thomas Lord Grey of Groby 
(whose name is the second on the death warrant of Charles I.), and Charles XII. of 
Sweden, a gentleman of most Mephistophelian aspect. I have often thought that if—asin 
the old German fairy tales—these pictures could descend from their frames at night, and 
converse as they might have done in real life, some singular fragments of conversation 
might be overheard by an observer armed with the traditional fern seed At some 
distance west of the house lies the kitchen garden, sunny and bright, open to the 
south, full of mixed borders of all old-fashioned flowers, as befits an old country squire’s 
abode, and surrounded by pleasant sheltered walks, well contrived along the steep 
banks of a little dell through which one of the sources of the Nene pursues its way 
to the piece of water before mentioned. Ata short distance east of the house, and 
almost at the point of the peninsula, stands, buried among trees, the little church. 
Part of it is as old as the reign of King John, but it has been altered and restored at 
various times, till no special architectural beauties remain. The last restoration was 
effected early in the present century by the wife of Sir John Knightley, and for that 
period it was most exceptionally well done. Like the church of Brington, where the 
Spencer family are buried, it may be said to present a complete series of the changing 
fashions in monuments for the last five hundred years. Beginning with one or two 
fine brasses, we come to a magnificent altar tomb, erected in memory of Sir Richard 
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Knightley, who died 1534, by his wife Joan Skinnerton. There they lie, side by side, 
he with his collar of S.S., she with her family badge of the hawk’s lure, for she was a 
lady apparently of great descent, and contributed many coats of arms to the great 
shield of 334 quarterings which hangs in the old hall. And yet, when she had 
passed away, no one cared enough for her to take the trouble of having the date of 
her death and her age inserted in the blank spaces she had left for the purpose! 
To me there is always something very piteous in such an omission. The next 
Sir Richard Knightley, who died nearly a hundred years later (1613), his first wife, 
and several sons, sleep beneath a ponderous cenotaph, flanked on either side by the 
marble urns and flames which distinguish the taste 6f a succeeding generation. Onc 
of these bears the following quaint inscription : 


“ Near this place lie the sacred remains of the hon’d Mrs. Eliz. Knightley, y* virtuous relict of 
Devereux Knightley, Esq., deceased, the beloved and only sister and heir of Sir John Crewe, late 
of Utkinton in the County Palatine of Chester. She died the 21 day of April in the year 1715, 
aged 72 years. Also the remains of Devereux Knightley, Esq., only son and heir of the said 


THE KITCHEN, 


Devereux and Elizabeth, who greatly abounding with the goods of the mind, the body, and of 
fortune, dyed much lamented the 31 day of July in y* year 1695, at y* blooming age of 19 years. 


Whose most indulgent mother directed by her will this monument to be erected in memory of 
herself and son.””! 


Next comes a series of mural tablets, ending with two lovely marble figures by 
Gibson commemorating the last Lady Knightley, and finally the east window, the 
stained glass in which, marking quite a new departure, was erected by the tenants to 
the memory of Sir Charles Knightley, a memory still green in the recollection of many 
who can recall to mind that model of an old English country gentleman. | often think 
how much history clings round the walls of even a tiny church like this, in a parish the 
population of which probably never exceeded its present modest number of under fifty, 
the number of houses being almost exactly the same as at the time of the Domesday 
survey, namely seven. Yet we find a long chain of Church history attached to it ; for 
Hugh, called Vicecomes soon after the conquest, transferred the Priory he had founded 
in the adjoining parish of Preston to Daventry, and gave to the monks three virgates 

Evidently Mrs. Elizabeth Knightley had noted the omission of the date on the tomb of Dame Joanna 
Knightley, and was determined to provide against similar negligence in her own case. 
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of land in Fawsley to compensate them for the move. William, his son, tried to take 
the land away again, but the monks appealed to the king, Henry II., who not only 
confirmed the grant, but gave them the church of Fawsley, with the Church scot of 


LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY CARVED 
PANELS IN FAWSLEY CHURCH. 


two hundreds in perpetual alms; by Church scot 
being meant an offering of the firstfruits of harvest, 
ordained by the King of the West Saxons. At the 
Reformation the priory of Daventry and the vicarage 
of Fawsley with it were granted to Christ Church, 
Oxford, but resumed in 1545, and the vicarage 
granted to the Knightley family. Mr. Richard 
Knightley however is much praised by Spelman in 
his Right of Tithes (dedicated to ‘‘ Richard Knightley 
and John Crew, worthy patriots of our county”) 
for endowing the vicarage of Fawsley with an 
annual rent charge in lieu of tithe. Is there not 
in this brief record a whole compendium of English 
Church history? The present vicarage is situated 
about half a mile to the west of the house, but the 
old manse, pulled down about a hundred years ago, 
stood between the church and the water. No record 
of the annals of Fawsley would be complete without 
some mention of three very remarkable divines who 
were connected with it about the same time. The 
first, the Rev. John Dod—usually called ‘‘ old Mr. 
Dod”—was also known as the ‘‘ Decalogist ” from 
his Plain and Familiar Exposition of the Ten Commanda- 
ments, which went through nineteen editions. Quaint 
old Fuller describes him as ‘‘ by Nature a Witty, 
by Industry a Learned, by Grace a Godly Divine ; 
successively Minister of Hanwell in Oxford, Fenny 
Compton in Warwick, and Fawsley in Northampton, 
though for a time silenced in each of them.” Though 
a Puritan, he was a staunch royalist, which however 
did not prevent his having his house plundered by 
the cavaliers; an incident which is thus quaintly 
described: ‘‘ The soldiers, having taken most of 
the linen and household stuff, bringing them down 
into the room where Mr. Dod was set warming him 
by the fire, he in their absence out of the room 
searching for more, took a pair of sheets, and 
clapped them under the cushion whereon he sat, 
much pleasing himself, after their departure, that he 
had plundered the plunderers, and, by a lawful felony, 
saved so much of his own to himself.” He appears 
to have been a most voluminous writer ; and some 
of his ‘‘ sayings” are very remarkable for their 
pithy, terse way of putting things. Once upon a 
time, riding near Cambridge, he fell in with four 
young sparks from the University, who had been 
dining not wisely but too well. They insisted on his 
climbing up into a tree by the roadside and preaching 
them a sermon on the word Malt; whereupon he 
delivered a most ingenious discourse, divided and 
subdivided into heads corresponding to the four 
letters thus: M. Moral, A. Allegorical, L. Literal, 
T. Theological; Literal being again divided into 


M. Much, A. Ale, L. Little, T. Thrift, and so on. He was Vicar of Fawsley from 
1624 to 1645, and died and was buried there at the great age of ninety-six. Fificen 
years before he had performed the funeral service over his friend Dr. Preston, Master 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who, coming to Preston to visit Mr. Knightley, died 
there, and was buried at Fawsley, when ‘‘ a world of godly people came together.” 
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This remarkable man was born at Heyford in this county, and educated at 
Cambridge, where ‘‘ he was appointed to dispute before James I. The question was 
whether brutes had reason, or could make syllogisms. Mr. Preston maintained the 
affirmative, and instanced a hound who, coming to a place where three ways meet, 
smells one way and the other, but not finding the scent runs down the third with full 
cry ; concluding that the hare not being gone either of the two first ways must 
necessarily be gone the third. The argument had a wonderful effect on the audience, 
and would have opened a door for Mr. Preston’s preferment had not his inclinations 
to Puritanism been a bar in the way.”"! The Duke of Buckingham however, anxious to 
keep well with the Puritans, persuaded the king to appoint him one of the prince's 
chaplains, and so high in favour was he, that when Charles succeeded, ‘‘ he came up 
in the coach from Theobald’s to London with the King and the Duke of Buckingham, 
which being contrary to the rules of the Court gave great offence.” It was even 
given out that the Duke of Buckingham offered Dr. Preston the great seal, ‘‘ but,” 
says Burnett, ‘‘ he was wiser than to accept of it”; and the Duke, finding he could 
not detach him from the Puritan cause, ‘‘ resolved to shake hands with his chaplain.” 
Dr. Preston, seeing the storm coming, retired to his books at Cambridge, and death 
closed his career within a month of the assassination of the Duke. 

The third and most distinguished of the three divines connected with Fawsley was 
John Wilkins, grandson of Mr. Dod, in whose house he was born in 1614. He was 
successively chaplain to Lord Saye, to George Lord Berkeley, and to Charles, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine. On the breaking out of the Great Rebellion he subscribed to 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and married Oliver Cromwell's sister Robina, 
widow of Peter French. By means of this connection he obtained a dispensation to 
accept, in spite of his being a married man, the appointment of Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford, which he resigned in 1659 for the still more important one of Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge,? given him by his nephew, Richard Cromwell. This 
however he was compelled to resign at the Restoration. But his career was inter- 
rupted but for a short time, he became successively Rector of Saint Lawrence Jewry, 
Prebendary of York, London and Exeter, Dean of Ripon, and eventually in 1668 
Bishop of Chester, an appointment due in great measure to the influence of his great 
friend and stepson-in-law, Archbishop Tillotson, to whom he left all his papers, and 
who frequently alludes to him in terms of the warmest affection. Bishop Wilkins was, 
says Granger, an able naturalist and mathematician, and an excellent divine ; and one 
of his chief claims to distinction is the very active part he took in the foundation of the 
Royal Society. Evelyn in his Diary and letters has frequent references to his friend 
the Warden of Wadham. Thus in 1654 he writes, under date Oct. roth, ‘‘ Supp’d 
at a magnificent entertainment in Wadham Hall, invited by my dear and excellent 
friend Dr. Wilkins the Warden (after Bishop of Chester). Oct. 13, We all dined 
at that most obliging and universally curious Dr. Wilkins’s at Wadham College. He 
was the first who shew’d me the transparent apiaries, which he had built like castles 
and palaces, and so ordered them one upon another as to take the honey without de- 
stroying the bees.”” (How true it is that there is nothing new under the sun! Here is 
the much vaunted ‘‘ better way ” with the bees, supposed to have been invented within 
the last few years, practised by this learned divine two centuries ago.) Evelyn con- 
tinues : ‘‘ These were adorned with a variety of dials, little statues, vanes, &c., and 
he was so abundantly civil as, finding me pleas’d with them, to present me with one of 
y® hives, which he had empty, and w" I afterwards had in my garden at Sayes Court, 
where it continued many years, and which His Majestie came on purpose to see and 
contemplate with much satisfaction. He had also contrived an hollow statue, which 
gave a voice and utter’d words, by a long conceal’d pipe which went to its mouth, 
while one speaks through it at a good distance. He had above in his lodgings and 
gallery variety of shadows, dyals, perspectives, and many other artificial, mathe- 
matical, and magical curiosities, a way, wiser, a thermometer, a monstrous magnet, 
conic and other sections, a balance on a demi-circle, most of them of his owne and 
that prodigious young scholar Mr. Christopher Wren.” 

Another time Evelyn records going to hear Dr. Wilkins preach at St. Paul’s, and 
speaks in the highest terms, as does also Dr. Tillotson, of all he did to preserve the 
Universities ‘‘from the ignorant, sacrilegious commanders and soldiers who would 
fain have demolished all places and persons that pretended to learning.” On August 


1 Neal's History of the Puritans. ? There is a picture of him in the Hall of Trinity College. 
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4, 1665, Evelyn calls at Durdan’s, where ‘‘I found Dr. Wilkins, Sir William Petty, 
and Mr. Hooke, contriving chariots, new rigging for ships, a wheel for one to run 
races in, and other mechanical inventions : perhaps three such persons together were 
not to be found elsewhere in Europe for pacts and ingenuity.” 

Among Dr. Wilkins’s numerous works, which seem to have been greatly esteemed, 
was one entitled, Discovery of a New World; or, A Discourse tending to prove that 
‘tis probable there may be another habitable world in the Moon, with a Discourse 
concerning the possibility of a passage thither. Speaking to him of this book, the 
Duchess of Newcastle made this objection : ‘‘ Doctor, where am I to find a place for 
baiting at in the way up to that planet?” ‘‘ Madam,” said he, ‘‘ of all the people in 
the world, I never expected that question from you, who have built so many castles in 
the air, that you may lie every night at one of your own.” 

He subsequently wrote an £ssay Towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language, with an Alphabetical Dictionary, in which he worked out an idea started 
some years before by one Dalgaren of Aberdeen. Thereupon Horace Walpole 
remarks : ‘‘I discovered an alliance between Bishop Wilkins’s art of flying, and his 
universal language, the latter of which he no doubt calculated to prevent the want of 
an interpreter when he should arrive at the moon.” He died in 1672, and this short 
summary of his career may fitly be closed by Bishop Burnett’s sketch of his character : 
‘* He was naturally ambitious, but was the wisest clergyman I ever knew. He was a 
lover of mankind, and had a delight in doing good.” 
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A. Prison line, dehind which the stake is placed when zero occurs. To be replaced or forfeited next time according 
to the number which may occur, as explained in text. 


A THOUSAND GAMES AT MONTE CARLO. 
By W. DUPPA-CROTCH. 


VEN mathematicians are accustomed to limit infinity when it suits their purpose ; 
and by taking a sufficient number of ‘‘cases” to arrive at an approximately 
accurate average. In illustration of this it may be mentioned that all the doublets can 
generally be thrown in numerical succession with a pair of dice in two minutes ; 
simply because a dexterous hand can throw so often in that time as to render the 
desired result more probable than not. Arguing from these and similar premises it 
appeared probable that one thousand games would equalize all the even chances at 
Roulette ; might possibly extend to the dozens and the columns, and to some extent 
influence the discrepancies of the numbers. I therefore determined to play the thousand 
games at Monte Carlo and to tabulate the results. That I also backed my opinions 
goes without saying ; but as the financial part of the problem was only of interest to 
the bank and to myself it will be omitted here. 
* * * ss & 

Before analyzing my play, as it is possible some of my readers may be unacquainted 
with Roulette, I will illustrate the game by a short account of what befel my com- 
panion and myself on our first visit to the Sa/on de Jeu. 

We have presented our visiting cards at the vestibule, and given the name of our 
hotel. Our names are duly inscribed in a register and our cards are returned to us 
together with an entrance ticket for that day only. Well, we are now past the Rubicon 
and are only embarrassed in the choice of a table. ‘‘ No, not that one, it looks 
unlucky.”” Remember that we are gamblers for the nonce. So we proceed to a room 
where Fortune smiles upon us from a fresco. My companion is a novice, and I point 
out to him the long table covered with green cloth, which is divided by painted lines 
into thirty-six numbers in succession, with Zero presiding above them. These numbers 
are arranged in three rows, forming sets of twelve all down the table ; on either side 
of them are three large compartments labelled ‘‘ Noir,” ‘‘ Pair,” and ‘‘ Passe,” also 
‘* Rouge,” ‘‘ Impair,” and ‘* Manque,” respectively. At the bottom, also at each side, 
are three small compartments for the first, second, and third dozens ; and under each 
column isa space for the money to be staked on them. All this is repeated at the other 
end of the table, and is under the observation of a croupier, armed witha rake. In 
the middle is the ‘‘ cylinder,” flanked on either side by a brass case containing ample 
sinews of war, represented by notes, louis, and five franc pieces. Here, also, is 
stationed a croupier on either side, and behind him another is seated on a higher stool ; 
so that there are six guardians toevery table. The cylinder is still slowly revolving,— 
it is indeed very rarely allowed to stop,—and the fateful ball is reposing in number 
twenty-four, black. It did not escape the observation of my companion that a 
fragment of an old cloth was used in his room as a duster, and that the only number 
legibly remaining was this twenty-four—truly a significant omen! The table is 
surrounded by seats, all occupied, and behind these stand other players and spectators. 
The ball is lifted by a croupier with the usual remark ‘* Faites vos jeux, Messieurs,” and 
gold, notes and silver are scattered on the cloth in so promiscuous a fashion as to make 
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the whole appear the merest chance, and yet probably nearly every player there has qa 
system, quite infallible, of course, which he has either bought from some one who 
finds it more lucrative to sell his idea than to work it, or elaborated for himself. At 
the last moment, whilst the ball is tottering to its fall, a young English lady opposite 
flings down a louis, asking a croupier to place it for her on the same number, twenty- 
four, en plein, and directly afterwards the ball strikes against one of the checks in the 
cylinder. “ // ne va plus,” is uttered, and then we hear with some surprise, ‘‘ Vingt-quatre, 
Noir, Pair et Passe,” and all is over for that time. The stakes on Rouge, Impair, and 
; Manque are raked into the bank, and also, of course, all the numbers, excepting the 
fi lucky twenty-four, and its combinations. Those on the third column now get double 
r their stake, and also those on the second dozen. 

tf The louis on twenty-four suddenly rejoices in thirty-five golden companions of 
similar value, which the winner transfers to her purse with the utmost nonchalance ; 
for smiling faces are the exclusive indications of losers, or novices, and melodramatic 
i) gestures of despair are only to be met with in the pages of the novel with a purpose. 
Again the ball is rolling, and I stake on three chances at once; Rouge, Impair, and 
Manque, lying just before us. An old, gaunt, and rather rusty dame plumps five louis 
id on the red over my shoulder, and soon I hear ‘* Quatorze, Rouge, Pair, et Manque,” and find 
myself the loser of one fiece and the gainer of two. The ancient dame takes up her 
} gain of five louis, but allows her stake still to remain on the lucky red, of which she 
evidently expects a respectable and lucrative run. An old hand now selects /s guatre 
premiers, that is one, two, three, and Zero; and is rewarded next time by the ap- 
pearance of Zero itself, and a pretty clean sweep is made of the table. The old lady’s 
five louis are put into ‘‘ prison” only, as well as all the other stakes on the even 
chances, but the columns, dozens, and numbers are, of course, confiscated ; all but the 
i quatre premiers, which receive eight times the stake placed on them. 

It will be noticed that the bank is always a player, and it would be manifestly absurd 
fi to expect that the proprietors should provide tables, seats, and croupiers, not to mention 
concerts and reading-rooms, gratis, merely to enable other people to gratify their passion 
for gambling. The bank expects to gain rather less than three per cent. on all the 
money staked, and the expectation is certainly not disappointed ; but it is only the 
folly of the players, and not their ill-luck, which increases this amount. Any system 
of montant et descendant or, still worse, doubling, must often culminate in the maximum, 
to the obvious advantage of the bank. Still it must be owned that the croupiers do 
not appear greedy, and a disputed stake is frequently paid twice, in order to avoida 
noisy wrangle. Ina case, much discussed at the time, the error was manifestly due 
to the croupier, and the coup was after many hard words pronounced null. The 
principal loser, an Englishman, felt much aggrieved ; but it appeared to me that the 
decision of the bank was right, since to have given the preference to the colour which 
would have occurred, had the mistake not been made, would have been hardly fair to 
those who had staked on the opposite colour. 

So much for Roulette itself. I will now proceed to an analysis of the thousand 
games, which were played in about a fortnight, and very carefully recorded. Table 
A gives the record of the succession of red, black, and Zero, during about one 
hundred and fifty games. Table B. gives the same games with reference to ‘‘ Passe” 
and ‘‘ Manque ” ; and Table C. refers only to ‘‘ Pair ‘‘ and ‘‘ Impair.” It so happened 
that the only noticeable runs made during this period were two on black, extending to 
eight and ten, and two of eight and nine respectively on ‘‘ Manque”’ and ‘‘ Passe” ; 
whilst the ‘‘ Impairs’”’ were contented with five small runs of four. The frequency of 
the six possibilities was as follows:—Black scored 78, Red, 52, Passe, 83, Manque, 
69, Pair, 53, and Impair, 64; whilst Zero occurred four times. 
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B. SEQUENCE OF PASSE AND MANQUE. B. 
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These short tables serve only to indicate the method which was applied to the 
entire thousand. Inthe end it appeared that Black had a score of 519, Red 481, 
Passe 518, Manque 482, Pair 503, Impair 497, and Zero had most praiseworthily 
restricted itself to its legitimate thirty, or three per cent., which would have been 
further reduced in play by the action of the ‘‘prison” before alluded to. It was 
interesting to notice that an absolute equality was established between the red and 
black at about the seven-hundredth game, and was never afterwards materially departed 
from till near the conclusion of the set. And the same remark applies with but little 
variation to the other even chances. 

Table Dis a small chart of the dozens ; and Table E of the columns during the 
same period. 


Dozexs. D, CoLumnNs. E. Dozens. D. CoLtumns. E, 
2 3 I 2 
3 3 3 : 
3 = - 
3 2 I I 
2 ; I I 
I 3 2 3 
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3 3 I 3 
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1 3 3 I 
2 3 3 I 
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I : 3 2 
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3 3 
3 I I 3 


In both these cases the runs are, as was to be expected, much shorter than was the 
case with the even chances, but taking the final results the first dozen scored 323, 
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the second 342, and the third 335, the average being 333. The columns scored 
respectively 368, 311, and 321. Now here it is noticeable, and at first somewhat 
strange, that whilst the second column was always in arrear from the beginning, 
this particular column contains only four reds to eight blacks, and therefore it might 
have been supposed that this discrepancy would have been reflected in the count of 
that colour, which was not the case. The true explanation lies, no doubt, in the 
numbers, which, however, determine the columns. Table F gives the frequency with 
which each number was repeated. 
F. F. 
Numbers . m % 06 37 6 if @ 
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Times . . .°48 32-26 2§ 23 20 20 30 2 34 20 25 327'32 25 27 4% 06 @ 22 
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Here we are at once struck by the fact that whilst the average of the whole thirty- 
seven, including Zero, should be twenty-seven, number one had taken care of itself 
to the extent of forty-eight times, whilst Zero occurred thirty, and two thirty-two times, 
thus justifying, for this time at least, the selection of /es guatre premiers. , Moreover 
unlucky twenty-six was left out in the cold with only fifteen, whilst the other numbers 
came in much more nearly together. 

It is now clear that the preponderance of number one had much to do with the 
gain in column ore, just as the failure in twenty-six affected column two. Had I 
continued playing I should have expected to have seen both these discrepancies nearly 
removed. Not so the true gambler ; for him what has been is most likely to recur, 
and all his gains are madeonruns. Once, when a certain dozen had occurred several 
times in succession, I staked on another. ‘‘ Why,” said a bystander, ‘‘ you are going 
ona dead dozen!"’ However, my choice turned up, and I made my money; whilst 
my adviser could only grumble out, ‘‘ You seem to have given it a corpse-reviver.” 
No doubt runs would be eminently successful did one but know when they are going 
to begin. I have seen the maximum won nine times in succession on red; but an 
inspection of Table G will show, to those who are interested, the proportion of long 
runs which occurred during my thousand games, and they stand pretty widely apart. 


G, TABLE OF RUNS IN 1000 GAMES, G, 

Pair. Run. Impair. Passe. Run, Manque. Rouge. Run. Noir. 

I a 13 
I a 

I 10 10 I 

1 9 9 I 

8 i 3 8 2 I 8 I 

I | 2 2 7 2 7 2 

3 6 7 2 6 5 6 6 4 

= 5 3 1 5 7 9 5 6 

18 4 17 13 4 13 16 4 18 

30 3 32 28 3 22 34 3 38 

66 2 67 63 2 74 60 2 62 

12 I 121 129 I 119 103 I 114 

503 497 518 482 481 519 


It would not be difficult to draw some further conclusions from the tables here 
given, but the reader can do that for himself. One thing, however, is obvious, 
continued play, every time, means eventual loss ; and the use of a system is only too 
likely to prove a case of flint attempting to cut diamond. Yet it may be wise to 
handle edged-tools occasionally, as it conduces to self-control and caution. Burnt 
fingers will hardly need a fire-guard. I do not envy a lady who arrived very early to 
secure the best seat in the concert-room, and, noticing that I was beguiling the time 
by a reference to these notes, said to her companion, with marked emphasis, ‘‘ I have 
never been in those dreadful rooms; I think they are the most wicked places in the 
world.” 1 could not help remarking, ‘‘ Pardon me, Madam, but did it ever occur to 
you that the seat you occupy, and the concert you have come to hear, are entirely paid 
for by the wicked gamblers?” For this piece of impertinence my only punishment 
was a frigid stare, followed by a change of seat, and possibly—-who knows ?—by an 
eventual conscience-stricken oblation to the gambling tables. 
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COOKHAM AND ROUND ABOUT IT. 
By RODERICK MACKENZIE. 


OOKHAM, ata time when Cliveden was unthought of and Villiers of Buckingham 
unfathered, seems to have been a considerable town; it had a market of its own 
of some importance, and the advowson was in the gift of Eleanor, the well-beloved 
wife of Edward I., who appropriated it to the abbey of St. Mary, Cirencester. The 
position of the parish on the river, the great highway of the middle ages, and the fact 
that the coach roads to the north and west branched on Maidenhead thicket, gave it 
natural advantages for trade, but it never appears to have increased to any great 
extent, and continues to the present day happy without a history. 

There is little that calls for notice in Cookham itself, little to distinguish it from 
its many sister towns along the Thames; its chief glory is the. magnificent cedars of 
Lebanon which seem to have strayed into the garden closes from the hanging woods 
opposite. All else is much in keeping, the road leading from the station to the river 
passes an old turnpike cottage on the left, now an inn, then comes a wide strip of 
green on each side, with a background of willows, where the passer-by involuntarily 
exclaims, ‘‘Shade of Mrs. Ewing, what a place for geese!” The road then becomes a 
wide and straggling street, fringed with red-brick houses, shut in by high walls or 
eighteenth-century wrought-iron railings, and pollarded elms and limes; then a few 
shops, then a magnificent church, and then the Thames. 

The church is a square towered, early English building, with a few traces of 
Norman work, the walls a mixture of chalk, flint, and sandstone blocks; the interior 
is fortunate enough to have escaped to a great extent the taste of the restorer ; 
the stonework of the window at the east end of the chancel aisle, filled with 
stained glass in memory of one of the Venables family, being one of the few modérn 
alterations. The fine old brasses are of little interest save to the antiquary, except 
perhaps for the epitaphs engraved upon them. However, the chief glory of the church 
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is not the interior with its brasses or even its epitaphs, but the glorious ivy tree 
which covers so much of the tower and showers from its battlements. Few passers- 
by on the river have any idea that the whole of this growth comes froma single 
stem on the south side of the tower—a stem which at four feet from the ground 
measures thirty-nine and a half inches from wall to wall, or a diameter of nearly 
fifteen inches. I doubt if there are many finer growths in England. Hard by the 
church is the other feature by which Cookham is recognized from the river—a most 
unsightly iron bridge, which, to add insult to injury, mulcts the traveller of a heavy 
toll. ‘ 

On the left hand side in the main street as it approaches the river is the cottage 
where Frederick Walker, the artist, spent so much time with his mother. From 
the river, neighbouring fields and woods, the subjects and backgrounds of many of his 
pictures were taken. Poor Walker! only thirty-five when he died, and yet how much 
love of his own country those thirty-five years held; was ever wish more pathetic 
than the one he expressed in Algiers ?—‘‘ Only to be once again in a hansom-cab in 
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London and I should be quite happy.” He did return to England, but the spring was 
cold and late, and undid any good Algiers may have done him. He passed to his 
‘‘ Harbour of Refuge” in June of the following year, and his body was brought back 
to Cookham to rest by the Thames. 

Just below the bridge the river divides into four channels. Three are artificial, 
and lead, one to the lock, one to Odney weir, and the third on the right to Cook- 
ham mill; the fourth, the main river, turns to the left and flows for more than half a 
mile round the promontory of Hedsor, closed by a weir at the top and some eel-bucks 
below. Here, at the end of the last century, an ancestor of the present Lord Boston 
used to levy toll on every horse towing a barge past Hedsor. This toll he let out to 
a tenant at arent of £73 10s. a year, and when in 1830 the new lock cut was made, 
compensation was claimed, namely, loss of rent of towing path £73 10s. per annum at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, £1,837 10s., erection of stables, &c., for barge-horses, 

5275, total, £2,112 10s. The magistrates at quarter sessions awarded £1,000, and 
#200 costs, and on appeal to the King’s Bench this decision was confirmed. However, 
the matter did not end here, for in September, 1837, when the upper or Cookham 
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weir was built to improve the navigation, one of the effects of its erection was to so 
lower the water at Hedsor that it prevented barges coming up to the wharf, and 
the tenant there could no longer carry on his trade; Lord Boston’s own coals 
too had to pass through the lock and pay lock-dues, and even then it was with 
great difficulty that his barges could approach the wharf owing to the strength of the 
stream and the want of water. In these days of steam, when all the Thames valley is 
seamed with railways, we can little understand the former importance of water- 
carriage ; but fifty years ago all heavy traffic came by river, so that wharfage was very 
valuable property. Even as late as 1866 the barges passing up and down the upper 
Thames paid in tolls £2,550. To-day the Conservancy hardly make £1,000 from the 
same source. The lock dues on pleasure traffic have however during the same period in- 
creased from £1,020 to over £4,000. But to return to Hedsor and 1837. Lord Boston 
naturally claimed fresh compensation, and about this second claim the negotiations were 
long and difficult. In the end the Thames Commissioners—the predecessors of the 
Thames Conservancy—paid Lord Boston £75, and agreed to construct a lock in the 
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upper weir for his private use, and also to make another weir below by the eel- 
bucks so that the water should be held sufficiently high to allow the passage of a 
160-ton barge. In 1869 when the upper weir was rebuilt this private lock was 
apparently removed, and so it has come about that a compromise made by the Thames 
Commissioners sixty years since still closes this half-mile of river, for, although Lord 
Boston only claims the soil of the river, as other riparian owners do, it is impossible 
to enter this water except by trespassing. The lower weir is also private property, 
as, in 1871, when it had to be rebuilt, the Conservancy were too poor to undertake it, 
and Lord Boston had to do it himself. 

Neither the houses of Hedsor nor Cliveden are particularly interesting in themselves, 
both are of this century and built on former sites ; the literary Cliveden, with its memories 
of Thomson’s A/fred, which was first represented there, and in which the words and 
music of our national ‘‘ Rule Britannia” were first heard, and where Pope spent so 
much of his time, was burnt to the ground; the present building is an elaborate 
Italian villa of Barry’s. | Hidden from Cookham by Hedsor lies Dropmore, at the be- 
ginning of the century little more than a cottage on a chalk down but now well-known 
for its 600 acres, which unremitting taste and attention has covered with garden 
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and pinetum, and for a nearly unique view of the towers of Windsor, seen through 
a vista in the pines over a sea of pink and yellow azaleas. 

On the Cookham side of the lock-cut there are two other backwaters, both 
charming to idly float about in, and where the public may go as it will, without let or 
hindrance, to admire, enjoy, or despoil; but with the advent of small electric and 
naphtha launches, it is a question how long any one of our Thames backwaters is likely 
to retainits beauty. There is no doubt, from whatever view we may look at it, that 
we owe a great debt of gratitude to the riparian owners, who whatever their 
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WINTER IN QUARRY WOODS. coots, which once 
were compara- 
tively common, had been driven from its shores. Herons also flying to and fro between 
the heronries at Coley Park near Reading, and Harleyford near Marlow, had been so 
much shot at that their numbers had considerably decreased. From this and other 
evidence, it is very clear that had the Act, which among other useful provisions 
prohibits shooting on the river, been delayed much longer, the river would have lost 
many of its chief attractions, however it was passed just in time, and it is again 
possible to see the kingfisher more often than once or twice a season. 

Let us make the most of the river while it is still left to us; already half way from 
Maidenhead to Cookham terrible monstrosities in nine-inch red brick and peeling stucco 
decorate the banks where cattle grazed a year or two ago, and a correctly 
designed nineteenth-century mediaeval castle frowns a mile from the river. The 
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Quarry woods are riddled with a road, and you may buy an acre of beechwood and 
briar on an angle of forty-five as an eligible building site. Let us only be thankful that 
Hedsor, Cliveden, and Taplow Court, all owned by men who are both able and willing 
to keep their beautiful woods intact, will long show us what our river was once like. 
The whole of Cookham however is not by the river ; the parish is a straggling one, 
with half a dozen hamlets appertaining to it, and covers nearly 7,000 acres of land and 
water. Most of Maidenhead belongs to it. Cookham Dean, too, with its cherry 
orchards beloved of artists, Winter Hill and Quarry woods are in the parish, and 
Maidenhead thicket, where as lately as 1830 a Georgian scholar was waylaid by 
highwaymen who despoiled him of his watch as he was returning to Oxford ; here three 
of the great trunk roads divide, one going to Bath, and two—one through Henley 
Benson and Dorchester, the other through Marlow and Wycombe—to Oxford. The 
thicket is now only a tithe of what it formerly was, farms have sprung up where 
was nothing but gorse, and the increasing population of this part has necessitated the 
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formation of two ecclesiastical parishes—Cookham Dean and Stubbings. Villas 
have been built on the thicket, which is a favourite meet of the Queen’s stag-hounds, 
but the triangle between it and Twyford is little known ; and it is still possible to find 
quiet farms at the end of narrow lanes, and fields carved from the beech forest at a 
time when the average price of wheat was 126s. 6d. a quarter. 

Pope and Thomson were often at Cliveden and hymned it in their most mellifluous 
Fleet Street manner, but seem never to have plunged into the dim unknown country 
right and left of it—a country as beautiful as any in Surrey, a country of beechwood, 
common, and wild cherry undulating over the top of chalk hills for miles. Mortimer 
Collins has written of it. Henry Kingsley used to wander here from his cottage at 
Wargrave, and loved the woods and common so well that he has described them 
over and over again in his novels. From Bisham Hill one can watch the sun setting 
behind ‘‘ The dark dim wolds of Oxfordshire, leaving the Thames a chain of crimson 
pools,” as James Sugden did in Si/cote of Silcotes, and wonder with him over their 
past of which the history has never been written. Many of Penn’s countrymen 
lived over there and left their quiet homesteads never to return. Many an interest- 
ing old house is there of whose record we know nothing. Who will write us the 
lost history of the Chilterns ? 

But dreaming generally loses the train, and we have only time enou 
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THE HARVEST FIELDS OF COOKHAM. 


down the hill and across the rifle range below the woods, where we find our boat 
awaiting us. Past Quarry woods, forgetting that they are doomed, past Abney and 
its wonderful tangle of Aristolochia Sipho or Dutchman’s pipe, and, as we hurry on, 
a black gondola glides silently and suddenly from out the shadows, and the moon 
rises behind the willows as we land again at Cookham. 
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MY UNCLE’S STORY. 
By LADY WEST. 


PROLOGUE. 


I, FRANCIS CARTER, have no share in the following story beyond having 
written down in his own words the account of a strange chapter in my 
uncle’s life. About thirty years before his death he bought a deserted old 
habitation, half palace, half castle, in the hilly country in the north of Italy, 
among the spurs of the Carnic Alps and near the sources of the Piave river. 
There I often spent an enjoyable indolent month with him in the latter 
years of his life, and one day he gave me an account of an experience he 
passed through on first settling in the Castel Guaroni. I now retire and 
let my uncle, Francis Carter the elder, speak for himself.—M. West. 


AVING money enough to live comfortably on without the assist- 
ance of any profession, with no near ties of family, and none of 
property, I fell into a way of life singularly selfish no doubt, 
but at the same time singularly pleasant ; sometimes a little 
hunting, and then a little London in the early part of the season, 
and always some months more or less, as the fancy moved me, 
abroad. Roaming about the Continent with no particular 
object, except that of avoiding the beaten track of tourists, 
I, for several years running, spent much of my time wan- 

dering about the unfrequented parts of Italy, either on foot, or in the rough little 

carrioles of the country, which I used to hire from one of the more well-to-do peasants 
fora few days ata time. Much struck by the beauty of the country about Vico, which 
offered ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new” to my exploring mania, I came to an anchor 
at a primitive little osteria in a neighbouring village, which nestled among vines and 

Spanish chestnuts on the slope of a hill. The next morning, after a simple breakfast 

of the black bread made of the Indian corn, and some delicious little green figs, I 

sallied forth for a day’s ramble. Following a track which led always upwards, 

after about an hour’s walk I saw before me a half ruined wall, from behind which a 

tangled mass of trees and shrubs appeared. I coasted along the wall some hundred 

yards or so, and then came to a most beautiful iron gate half smothered by creepers, 
which bore their mute testimony to the abandonment of the garden ; though the gate 
was immovable from rust, I found close by a place where the wall was sufficiently 
broken down for me to scramble over. Once inside I might have fancied fairies facts, 
and that—though somewhat old for the part of Prince Charming—I had found my way 
into the dwelling of the sleeping beauty, so uncontrolled was the growth of the shrubs, 
in such wild luxuriance did the creepers fling themselves from tree to tree, clothe the 
moss-grown statues, and choke up the walks. Ascending several flights of steps which 
led from terrace to terrace, I reached a large house as silent and deserted as the garden, 
it stood on a plateau commanding lovely views on all sides but one which beggars 
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description ; in fact it was simply perfect ; and I then and there made up my mind to 
leave no stone unturned in trying to become the owner of this deserted paradise; 
then should my wandering cease, and there would I settle myself, and revel 
in the beauty of scenery, and, to my mind, perfection of climate, to the end of my 
days. 

My efforts to gain admittance were in vain, and I had to content myself with gazing 
at the panorama spread out before me, which from the farther side included a miniature 
lake which reflected the hills rising beyond it. At length I tore myself away and 
returned to my inn, and while satisfying my hunger with a /ri¢tura questioned my host 
about the scene of my adventure. 

He told me that the Palazzo had been for sale for so long that not even the notary, 
who came twice a year to see, he supposed, that it was still standing, and to collect 
the rents for the few acres of land belonging to the property, had any longer any ex- 
pectation of finding a purchaser, and had ceased to spend any money on keeping the 
grounds in order, though something was now and then done to the house to keep it 
weather-tight. 

Next morning I set off with the dawn for Vico, to interview the notary without 
delay, for the glamour was strong upon me still. I was fortunate enough to find Signor 
Torti at home. He tried in vain to conceal his delight at the chance of a customer, 
and told me the family, great and powerful long years ago, had ever since the year 1775 
seemed to be under a spell. Nothing succeeded with them ; they had accidents, illnesses, 
losses of money and cattle, failures of crops ; it was a family maladetta. At the death 
of the last Marchese fifteen years ago one daughter alone was left, the last represen- 
tative of the old race ; and for her, foverina disgraziata as she was by nature, being 
lame, there was no refuge but a convent ; and to pay her dot to the community who, 
of their charity, had made her welcome, the old home and remnant of land was to be 
sold. After waiting so long for a purchaser in vain he was not inclined to be grasping 
in his demands, or to let the grass grow under his feet for fear I should change my 
mind, so, with as few delays as possible, the place became mine. 

I set labourers to work to put the gardens in order ; doors and windows were flung 
open to let the.pure air and glorious sunshine dispel the somewhat depressing atmo- 
sphere of the great marble-paved rooms ; and then I went to Paris to order the additional 
furniture, which I thought I could nowhere else get to suit me so well. All this took 
time, and it was not till the following year that I found myself literally picnicking in 
the house with only one or two servants (but then my valet, Luigi, was a host in 
himself), and moving my camp bed from one room to another to get out of the workmen’s 
way, who were restoring the decorations on the walls and ceilings. Thus it happened 
that, at the end of some weeks, I was inhabiting a spacious apartment, the walls 
of which were panelled from floor to ceiling with beautifully carved Spanish chestnut. 
Outside the window was a marble /oggia, wreathed with tendrils of vine, from which 
the view was, if possible, more lovely than from any other part of the house. I resolved 
that should eventually be my habitual sitting-room ; that here my books should have 
their home; here I would indulge my fancy for day-dreams unmolested by friend or 
foe. I wrote to hurry the arrival of my new book-cases and comfortable chairs, for I 
was getting impatient to be settled. To this impatience I attributed the fact that I no 
longer slept so well as I had done; or rather that, morning after morning, I woke 
unrefreshed from my slumbers, oppressed by a vague feeling of discomfort and uneasi- 
ness, and by degrees by a more definite consciousness of having all night had some 
disagreeable dreams, though I had no recollection of the subject of them on waking. 
One morning, however, I seemed to wake before the dream had quite faded away, 
though on trying to grasp it, all again became blank. The next day I had a distinct 
impression that a shape was in the room—was close beside me; I laughed at myself, 
reasoned with myself, tried to dismiss it from my mind, and partly succeeded, but had 
a half nervous, half curious feeling on going to bed. The following morning there was 
so vivid an impression on my mind of animpalpable form, like a vague pale blue cloud, 
that I determined to keep awake the next night, and see if to my waking senses any 
mysterious presence would appear. It was of no use however, a resistless influence 
weighed my eyelids down, and I slept but to wake, trying to follow a beautiful but 
sad-faced woman with powdered hair, dressed in a pale blue sacgue, who was, I thought, 
hovering at the far end of the room. But, like the witches in A/acéeth, the apparition 
made itself ‘‘ air” as I tried to reach her. 
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From that time there never passed a night without my seeing the vision which always 
melted away at one corner of the room. 

This experience of mine differed from all ghost stories I know of in this way, that 
though in my sleep I saw the room exactly as it really was, with only the addition of 
the presence, never did I fancy myself to have been awake when I saw it. I spent 
several nights in another room, and they were free from all disturbance. I returned 
to what I began to call the haunted room, and as before came the vision, not vague 
and indefinite, but so clear and distinct that I could study every feature, every fold of 
the heavy damask of her gown, the trembling of the little blue feather fastened in her 
slightly powdered hair, and above all the melancholy expression of the large dark eyes 
with which she gazed on me as she seemed to pause and turn towards me just before 
disappearing into the wall. 

As these disturbed nights began to affect my nerves, I made up my mind to retire 
gracefully in favour of the fair ghost, and take up my abode in another room ; and in 
a short time had regained my normal condition of health and nerves. 

Now at last the long expected furniture arrived, and the men were very busy under 
my supervision arranging it. When the book-cases for the balcony-room were to be 
put up, I found that by a mistake, instead of only standing on the floor as I had intended, 
they had been made to fix into the wall. As they were long enough to go along the 
whole end of the room, I thought it a pity that so much beautiful carving should be 
not only hidden but injured by fixing the book-cases into it, so I gave orders for it to 
be carefully taken down and put away till I could decide on how to use it. The wall 
behind the panels proved to be entirely covered by curious fresco paintings, but so 
defaced by time as to leave little subject for regret that they would be once more hidden 
from the light of day. It was a slow business—for the carpenters were slow, as when 
were carpenters not ?—as well as careful ; so it was, I think, the third or fourth day—a 
fine day, but with fitful gusts of wind which lashed the waves of the little lake into fury, 
and prophesied a tempest before night—that I was disturbed from my after breakfast 
cigar, which I was enjoying in a sheltered spot under the lee of a huge hedge of 
cypresses, by cries of ‘‘ Eccellenza, Eccellenza!” and saw Luigi hurrying towards me. 
‘*The men,” he cried, ‘*‘ wait for orders; they have found in the correr of the room 
behind the last panel a great door. What shall be done ? Will not your Excellency come 
and see?” NeedI say that I threw away my cigar and at once hastened to the room. 
There sure enough was a solid iron bound door apparently built into the wall, for there 
were no visible means of opening it ; crowbars were sent for, and, while waiting for 
them, I felt and pressed the door hard in every direction till, so suddenly that I could 
hardly save myself from falling, one of the iron knobs gave way under my hand, and 
the ponderous door flew inwards, revealing a narrow stone stair ascending mysteriously 
in the thickness of the wall. All the lookers-on were excited by this strange discovery, 
but none so much as myself, for suddenly I remembered that this was the exact spot 
where the appearance which had so long disturbed me invariably vanished. I was 
longing to pursue the adventure, and having procured lights and summoned Luigi to 
accompany me I entered the portal of mystery. I went up cautiously, but the steps 
were sound, and not very steep, though they wound round and round a stone pillar, 
so as, together with the stuffiness of the atmosphere, to make me rather giddy. I 
called to the men below to keep the door at the foot of the stair wide open, so as to 
give us air, and went on till farther progress was barred by a door. To my surprise 
the handle turned, the door opened easily inwards, but I was so dazzled by a glare of 
light striking my eyes vertically just coming out of the dark that for a moment I could 
distinguish nothing. Then, oh, horror! what did I behold? A vast room lighted 
by a sky-light only, and that partially veiled by a dark blind drawn across one half of 
it, so that a portion of the room was thrown into shade all the deeper from contrast 
to the brilliant ray of sunlight which lit up the other half. A table was in the centre 
of the room, on it a tray with what in old times was called ‘‘a coffee equipage,” but I 
saw that as it were without seeing it, for my horrified gaze was riveted on —— At the 
table, on the shadowy side, was the lady of my dreams seated, apparently in the act 
of putting a coffee cup down. I hearda suppressed ‘‘ Santissima Vergine /” behind me, 
the candle fell from Luigi’s hand, and he, pale as a ghost himself, fell almost fainting 
against the side of the door. I could not attend to him, scarcely breathe or think. I 
could but stare and stare. WasIl awake? or was I dreaming again? Should! shortly 
find myself in my bed in the balcony room? No, my eyes were wide open, stretched 
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open. I pinched myself and felt the little sharp pain. It was no dream. What then 
could it be? The figure did not stir. The wind at this time rose to a perfect 
hurricane, burst in the window of the down stairs room and came rushing up the 
winding stair, shrieking as if in triumph. I think that blast of outer air brought both 
Luigi and myself to our senses, and 1 advanceda step. But surely even as I approach 
there is a change, and my blood seemed to freeze in my veins with horror as I saw a 
gradual collapse of the Thing before me. And when at last 1 was quite close 
there was a limp and empty pale blue damask gown, a little blue feather on the floor, 
and—how can I expect any one to believe me who did not see as I saw 
bones, a little dust ! 

As soon as I had somewhat recovered from the unutterable horror +I made up my 
mind what ought to be done, impressing first on Luigi that on no account was he to 
breathe a word. I sealed up the door of the ghastly chamber, and sent off an express 
to Vico begging the notary, Signor Torti, to come at once and bring a doctor with him. 

How I passed the three or four hours I had to wait for their arrival I cannot tell, 
but at last the welcome sound of the tinkling of gve/o/s heralded their approach. I 
went to the entrance to watch, and in a few moments more the little carriole drew up 
to the door. My old acquaintance was accompanied by an antiquated-looking 
personage, with a pallid face, long snow-white hair, a spare, bent figure clothed in a 
well-worn brown sort of great coat reaching almost to his heels. This gentleman he 
presented to me as his dear friend the Signor Senegallo, who was by good fortune 
sitting with him having a chat when my messenger arrived panting and breathless, 
and who, though he had long given up practising as a physician, had of his goodness 
volunteered his services in order to save time, as he knew that his young successor 
was away over the hills in the opposite direction and would not be back till night ; for 
indeed they both thought that I had been struck down by some sudden illness, and 
required to be cured if possible, and at all events to make my will. When Dr. 
Senegallo lifted his face to mine, I thought I had never seen such marvellous eyes, so 
bright, so piercing in their glance. I felt thankful that it was to a man of such a 
description that I had to unfold my wondrous tale, and not toa raw young medico who, 
filled with the sceptical notions of modern science, might have treated it with ridicule. 
I apologized for my perfect health, offered my visitors refreshments, and as they ate 
the water ice which never comes amiss to an Italian, I told them the strange adventure 
which made me require their assistance ; they were filled with amazement, but the 
doctor’s eyes glistened and sparkled, and he rubbed his lean hands slowly one over the 
other muttering, ‘‘ Cosa meravigliosa, dio mio.” But let us hasten and see. Accordingly 
we proceeded up the winding stair, the notary himself, at my request, closing the door 
behind us. 

Having been prepared by my description, my companions were more curious than 
startled, and pressed eagerly to the table which I had not, at my first entrance, 
ventured to approach. The doctor, with his bright keen eyes glancing round, reminding 
me of a terrier to whom the magic word ‘‘ cats” has just been mentioned, sniffed and 
snuffed about so as to complete the resemblance ; the remains of coffee in the cup soon 
fixed his attention, and by and by he asked my permission to remove it to a more 
convenient spot to analyze its contents. ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ I have always taken a great 
interest in the toxic arts, and especially since my retirement from practice, have devoted 
so much time, and I may say skill, to its mysteries that I have little doubt of reading 
here an explanation to which indeed I fancy I already have a clue. See here too,” he 
said, and pointing to the ground, I saw among the folds of the gown the skeleton of 
a little dog, ‘‘ this also isa help.” I could not imagine how, but thinking the explana- 
tion would come later, established him in the balcony room, and returned to Signor Torti, 
who, with the differing instinct of his profession, was carefully examining a small but 
very beautiful inlaid cabinet. ‘‘ This,” he said, as I joined him, ‘‘ is the counterpart of 
a cabinet I have long had in my possession—in fact since the Illustrissima Signorina 
had been taken to the convent ; it contains many curious family papers, and doubtless 
the manner of opening this one is the same, and who knows what revelations we may 
not find. Yes, here is the spring, identical with that in the other cabinet, which re- 
leases this tiny drawer, and in it the key, a marvel of the locksmith’s art, which will 
open the others ; and here in the top one a bundle of papers, yellow with age, faded, but 
decipherable still.” So they might be, but the old-fashioned Italian was beyond 
my powers, and I had to wait with what patience I could muster till the notary, 
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with many a start and muttered exclamation, had made himself master of the 
contents. 

They appeared to be mostly letters breathing the profoundest admiration, respect, 
and devotion, in the stilted style of the day, from a certain Count Heinrich, addressed 
to the lady of his love, the most beautiful and peerless Claudia ; these, tied together by 
a gold thread, were wrapped in a few pages of a kind of journal by the lady herself. 
In this she relates the strange chance by which, during a stay of some weeks with 
her aunt in Milan, she had made the acquaintance of an officer in the army of occupa- 
tion, how his fascinations had gradually overcome her horror of his nationality, till at 
last she had plighted her troth to him, though in fear and trembling lest all should be 
discovered, for well she knew no tears or entreaties of hers would prevail with her stern 
father to consent to an alliance with the hated foreigner. Her aunt, had she become 
aware of the many meetings and interchanges of notes which were either not seen, or 
connived at by the faithless duenna who accompanied her niece to early Mass in the 
Duomo, would have speedily summoned her brother to resume the charge of his 
daughter. That day dawned however at length in the natural course of events, though 
all too soon for the lovers, whose plans had not been matured. Once back in her 
mountain home, week after week slowly passed away, and the lady evidently grew 
desponding and began to fear that she was forgotten, till, in a few joyous words at the 
end, she relates that information had been given her mysteriously that between the 
setting of the moon and the rising of the sun one whom she knew would be at the 
marble steps leading to the lake witha swift boat, a strong arm, and a constant heart. 
‘* Addio,” she says to the home which has been a prison, and the father who has been 
gaoler, ‘‘ to-morrow I shall-not see here.” Nor truly did she, though for many a long 
year the sun’s great eye was to be upon her, all unconscious. The date to this 
last entry was ‘‘ April 17, 1715” :—‘*‘ This will be my last solitary evening in the china 
room, where no breath of balmy air can reach me, no sight of lovely nature gladden 
me, and where, but for my faithful little Arsace, I could scarce have lived through the 
sad hours. A curious fancy of my father’s, that daily I should grace his table, as he 
says, in full costume, and then retire to this strange isolated chamber, which indeed I 
cannot leave till he releases me, while he and my brother busy themselves over their 
old-world experiments of alchemy, and I know not what unholy sciences.” 

This left us as ignorant as before, but, returning to the cabinet, from a lower 
drawer Signor Torti produced a single sheet of paper, directed as follows : 

‘*To such of my successors as shall discover this secret I leave this scroll, that he 
may know how the honour of an ancient line should be preserved. I was this evening 
warned that my daughter, aided and accompanied by her old nurse, would at nightfall 
flee with an accursed Austrian. This I could prevent ; but I could not prevent what is 
past. That she, my daughter, a traitor to her name and country, should have clasped 
in friendship the hand of the oppressor, should have given him her heart, and pledged 
to him her faith, is a stain which death alone can wipe out. I will myself prepare the 
coffee which she will drink this evening, and she will not meet her lover. For 
him, the robber, enough that on landing the son and not the daughter of my house 
will receive him, and the reception shall be such as he deserves.” 

‘«Signori,” said the doctor, whose return we had not perceived, so engrossed 
were we in the grim record above quoted, ‘‘I have it! Unquestionably this coffee 
has been drugged with the subtle poison, one of whose qualities is to preserve from 
decay. It is used in the embalming of the Egyptian mummies, but its power depends 
greatly on its being in a very dry atmosphere, and is not proof against outer air, 
especially if charged with damp. Hence, signori, the startling effect caused by the 
rush of storm-laden air into this chamber was to dissolve at once into powder what 
till then had been the presentment of a human form.” 

The next person whose help I invoked was the old parish priest. Such poor 
fragments as could be collected of what had once been the victim of her father’s stern 
code, were duly committed to the churchyard. Masses were said for the repose of 
her soul, and I lived in peace. The property improved, the crops. succeeded, the 
cattle flourished, and the peasants said the malediction was removed. English capital 
and a shrewd Scotch bailiff may have had at least as much to say to it, but whatever 
the cause, I was well pleased with the result. 
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A DAY ON DARTMOOR. 
By R. H. McCARTHY. 


With Illustrations by JOHN CASH. 


NE showery morning in last July, we were borne upwards 
towards the Devonshire highlands by the tortuous railway line 
which unites Princetown with the outer world. While skirting 
valleys, and encircling the rock-crowned hills locally known as 
tors (probably from the Cornu-Celtic “wr, a tower) panorama 
after panorama was disclosed. With each step in the ascent the 
view widened, extending from Plymouth to Bridestowe, and from 

] the tors overhead to the Tamar and the Cornish hills. But while 

Tavistock and its neighbourhood lay at our feet like a brilliant 
piece of patchwork, clothed in sunlight, Hessary, towards which we were moving, was 
wrapped in a thick robe of mist ; and we involuntarily shuddered as upon rounding 

King Tor the train rushed into a damp fog which hid objects a dozen yards away. 

However, by the time we had breakfasted at the Duchy, an inn whose bleak exterior 
does not do justice to its hospitality, the fog had melted, and we were able to form 
some idea of our surroundings. Gone were the verdant slopes which refreshed our 
eyes an hour before. Wave after wave of brown heath and morass stretched as far as 
the eye could reach, and amid the waste a score of rock-strewn peaks stood forth like 
sentinels. The first impression was one of immensity, but wide though our ken, we 
were gazing on but a small portion of the four hundred and odd square miles which go 
to make up Dartmoor. 

Nothing but necessity would induce any one permanently to live at Princetown, 1,500 
feet above the sea. The wild grandeur noticeable elsewhere on the moor has here been 
destroyed by the hands of man, and the little town possesses nothing of Dartmoor 
but its bleakness. Even in July it is dreary; in winter, exposed as it is to the 
north and east winds, it must be almost intolerable. The rainfall of an average 
year is nearly seventy-five inches, and there are 235 wet days. But were Nature the most 
benign of mothers, the prison which gives to Princetown whatever prosperity it enjoys, 
would frighten away every lover of the beautiful. 

A sturdy pony, and a very shaky trap were waiting to take us to Widde- 
combe-in-the-Moor, ten rough miles away; so we were unable to devote much 
time to Princetown and its prison. On the road to Two Bridges we passed on 
the right Tor Royal House, comfortably nestling at the foot of a hill among luxuriant 
trees. The place was built and planted nearly a century ago by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries, a friend of the Prince Regent’s and a celebrity in his 
day. Tor Royal is now inhabited by the local steward of the Duchy of Cornwall, to 
which Dartmoor belongs. For nearly two miles the road skirts the prison farm, which 
is one of those immense inclosures of which lovers of the moor complain. The huge 
walls, the hedges and plantations, the fertility of the ground as compared with the 
peaty marsh on either side, tell of the expenditure of a vast amount of labour. 

At the bottom of the hill the West Dart is crossed, and immediately beyond is the 
Saracen’s Head, an inn favoured of sportsmen. We saw some speckled trout darting 
beneath the bridge. They were small, as are all those to be found in the moor 
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streams ; but one may on a fairly fortunate day hook four or five dozen, thus making 
up in quantity the deficiency in size. Otters, too, are to be found in these rivers ; 
hares, rabbits, and foxes inhabit the tors around; and in an afternoon’s walk a brace 
of partridges, a blackcock or two, some plover, and perhaps a snipe may be seen. 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth wolves roamed these wastes, and in the last century 
red deer were so plentiful as to be a nuisance to the farmers on the borders of the 
moor. Indeed, the good people of Tavistock disdained all but the haunch, casting the 
remainder to their dogs. Things are changed since then. The remnant of the red 
deer has moved northward to Exmoor, and he who wishes for a good bag on Dart- 
moor must be prepared to walk far and to practise patience. 

A short but stiff climb brought us to the point where the Roman road from 
Tavistock to the eastward divides for Moretonhampstead and Ashburton. The great 
stone fence on our left is a monument of disappointed hopes—one of many upon 
Dartmoor. A young farmer brought his little fortune here, determined to make each 
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thousand ten by reclaiming the moorland. He first set about inclosing the barren 
tract which was to become a paradise, with three or four miles of granite walls, some 
of the stones forming which would, in the words of our informant, ‘‘ make gate 
postesses.” 

‘* Well?” we inquired. 

‘* Never finished it, sir. Went scat’’—an expressive idiom signifying irretrievable 
bankruptcy—‘‘ and there be nought but the mash [marsh] inside still.” 

A little further on is a fine farm, one of the many occupants of which, after spending 
countless thousands in a struggle with Nature, departed, exclaiming petulantly, 
‘‘I came here in a carriage and pair, but if I stay any longer I shall go away ina 
wheelbarrow.” 

We bowled over a road which, as Dartmoor roads go, is excellent. The sun was 
bright, the raindrops glistened like jewels on the short grass, from behind a fresh 
breeze blew, and on the broad sides of Bellevor the flying clouds cast fleeting shadows. 
To the left, a little further on, lies Dennabridge Pound, where the cattle grazing on 
this quarter of the ‘‘ forest ’’—that is the uninclosed portion of the moor—are gathered 
periodically, in order that stray beasts may be found, and trespassers detected. 

Presently we reached the summit of the steep hill above Dartmeet, when a magni- 
ficent spectacle burst upon us. Below, the united East and West Darts, swollen by 
recent rains, formed a rushing torrent, which foamed and eddied among gigantic 
boulders. The precipitous sides are thickly planted, and above and around a dozen 
tors frown down on the valley. Away to the right, towards Holne, where Charles 
Kingsley was born, the undulating downs, clothed with heather, are one wide sea of 
purple. Slowly, very slowly we descended the hill, the horse slipping, stumbling, and 
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snorting with impatience as the vehicle pressed upon him. Remembering the advice 
of his first moor guide; ‘‘ Let’n go, sir; her’s Dartymore,” the charioteer slackened 
the reins ; and the courageous little animal, pricking up his ears, broke into a trot. 
Sitting firmly back, we watched nervously the pebbles flying to right and left, held our 
breaths while passing a sharp corner, and heaved a sigh of relief as the bottom was 
reached and the pony cantered up the ascent to Dartmeet Bridge, shaking his head in 
supreme self-satisfaction. It was only a passing glance we cculd take at Jack Caunter’s 
picturesque cottage, which is so cunningly situated as to be sheltered from every wind 
that blows. The roof is of ancient, comfortable-looking thatch, which the owner was 
then repairing, the little cot is wrapped.in flowering creepers, and geraniums brighten 
every window. 

While walking up the next hill, which in about half a mile climbs 500 feet, we had 
leisure to examine the hut-circles on the slope. They are obviously not the result of 
accident ; but amid the contending theories as to the origin of these and other Dart- 
moor antiquities—cromlechs, pillars, and kistvaens, cairns, barrows, and rock-basins— 
the safest course is to preserve an open mind, and to confess our inability to come to a 
conclusion. 

From the top of the hill the road winds among tors, affording a magnificent view 
of the cultivated country to the eastward, and then plunges suddenly downward, amid 
arching greenery and banks rich with ferns and foxgloves. Some of the hills are so 
precipitous that to pass them without remark is difficult. In order to avoid iteration, 
therefore, let it be said that on Dartmoor, as a general rule, when you are not climbing 
a hill you are descending one. The change of scenery here is wondrous. After 
travelling ‘‘on a sort of tableland of breezy down and scattered rocks; and when you 
have just begun to believe that nothing lies before you but granite tors and uncultivated 
moorland, you become suddenly aware of.a deep sylvan valley, full of green meadows, 
picturesque clumps of timber, and fields tilled as far up the slopes as the enterprise of 
the husbandman may venture. Among these are scattered grey homesteads, singly or 
in groups, with walls of rough-hewn granite and roofs of thatch, from which ascends 
the light smoke of peat fires. This is the Vale of Widdecombe, a name, by the 
way, variously spelled, as Widecombe, Widdecombe, Wydecombe, Wythecombe, and 
Withycombe. But sylvan as this valley may be, its deepest part is 800 feet above 
the sea, six-and-a-half miles from any town, and has often been locked in by snow- 
storms. 

A short drive through the scattered hamlet brought us to the village green, 
where an ancient elm affords a shady seat; and close by is a yew on which used to 
be hung as trophies the foxes and badgers, on whose heads the parish paid a price. 
The houses and the trees seem insignificant beside the church tower, which is of the 
Perpendicular order and 130 feet high ; and this again is dwarfed by crags which seem 
to hang above the village. Though eager to inspect the building, the long drive had 
given us an appetite, and rendered a visit to the little inn desirable. As is often 
the case in out-of-the-way hostels, ‘‘ What would you like?” presently resolved itself 
into, ‘‘ What can you give us?” and while the meagre fare was being prepared we 
examined some photographs which hung in the best room. Widdecombe Church, 
obviously—internal and external views. Capital!—No, there surely is something 
wrong, and turning to the back we discovered that they were views of Wrexham 
Church, taken by a London firm. Well, they are both places of worship, and of the 
same style of architecture ; Wrexham and Widdecombe begin with a W; and if the 
photographs are not the right thing, they are probably the nearest to it that the owner 
could get. 

The first church of Widdecombe was built about 1260, an acre of land being 
granted for the purpose by Fitz Ralph, lord of the manor, in consideration of a yearly 
payment of a pair of candlesticks or one penny. It was dedicated to St. Pancras. 
The present structure, which on account of its great size as compared with neigh- 
bouring churches has earned the name of ‘‘ cathedral,” occupies the site of the older 
one, and dates from the fifteenth century, with the exception of the tower, which was 
erected during the reign of Elizabeth. There is some doubt about the date as well as 
the circumstances attending the construction. Dartmoor tinworkers are said to have 
built the tower, and one may reasonably suppose that an earlier generation of these 
men raised the remainder of the church. The disproportion between the size of the 
interior, which could seat six hundred, and the present congregation of one hundred 
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points to a larger population on Dartmoor than it has at present, unless the tinners, like 
the architects of prairie cities, looked rather to the possible wants of posterity than to 
present needs. However, Leland, writing in the fifteenth century, says that “* The River 
of Darte by Tin workes carieth much sand to Totenes Bridge, and chokith the depth of 
the River downeward and doeth much Hurt to Dartmouth Haven.” This would show 
that around the upper waters of the Dart, where now are to be found a few struggling 
farmers and a deserted mine shaft or two, there were formerly busy crowds of tin- 
streamers ; and the construction of so fine a place of worship argues that they were 
prosperous. ; ; 
Admirers of the tower compare it to that of Magdalen at Oxford, and rank it 
first among those of the west. Possibly if situated elsewhere it would attract 
comparatively little attention ; but placed as it is in a romantic valley, and springing, 
moss-grown and venerable, from the midst of luxuriant foliage and quaint cottages 
it forms an effective picture. But it is in itself very graceful, with its battlement, 
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and octagonal pinnacles, each terminating in across. It also contains a peal of bells 
of considerable size. 

The vicar bestows praiseworthy care on the building, which is always open to 
visitors ; and for their guidance he has drawn up a brief statement of the noteworthy 
points in the church. The roof is of the cradle kind, with carved and painted bosses. 
Some of the windows are admirable, but only two, and these quite modern, are of 
Stained glass. Some years ago a fine old Gothic doorway was discovered in the 
north chantry aisle. This led to the rood loft, and further exploration brought to 
view three granite crosses, 29 inches high, supposed to have been hidden in 
Puritan times. Part of the ancient rood screen may also be seen, bearing repre- 
sentations of Christ, and of sundry saintly and royal personages. There is very 
little ornament about the building, and monumental effigies are conspicuous by their 
absence, families of importance being rare in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The majority of visitors will be interested in a wooden tablet near the door, bearing 
lines supposed to be the composition of Richard Hill, who was the parish schoolmaster 
in 1638, and descriptive of the great thunderstorm which in that year seriously injured 
the building. Twoother Dartmoor churches have since been struck by lightning—that 
of Manaton in 1779, and Walkhampton a few months ago. The tablet tells us that 
the congregation was singing a psalm when a loud crash came, the tower was rent 
(the rent may still be seen on the north side), and the church filled with a sulphurous 
smell. Stones fell thick upon the roof, sadly damaging it in many places, and the 
church ‘filled was with timber, stones, and fire.” Some had their garments consumed, 
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but were themselves comparatively uninjured ; in other cases persons were severely 
scorched and their clothes untouched ; coins were melted, though the purse containing 
them remained whole ; and there was no member of the congregation left who had not 
some strange experienceto recount. By this disaster four people were killed and sixty- 
two injured. : 

Close by is the Church House, a row of granite cottages, with a slate-roofed 
verandah. They date from the fifteenth century, and, until the introduction of the 
present poor laws, were occupied by the parish paupers. The verandah formerly served 
also to shelter offenders while in the stocks, which were placed beneath. 

We might have wished to linger, but the day was waning, and it became necessary 
to start on our return journey by the Moreton-hampstead road. Again we plunged 
into winding lanes beneath overhanging ash and plane trees, and in ten minutes reached 
a gate opening on the moor. We suddenly emerged from leafy shade into broad sun- 
light, left the fertile valley for a brown, treeless down. More sudden even was the 
change than that which we experienced on diving from the hills over Dartmeet into the 
Widdecombe glen. 

The next five miles are for the most part a mere cart track, the elevations on which 
resemble a switchback railway in their monotonous regularity. The moor around is 
monotonous also. Sheltered corners may be seen where man has so to speak, established 
outposts, and secured himself from the elements with granite walls and fir plantations. 
But such breaks are rare. A harmony in brown and grey one would call the scene 
only that here and there the slopes are bright with yellow gorse and purple heath. 

On this route there is little to interest except the ‘‘clapper” bridge at Postbridge, 
which has already been referred to. Vitifer mine, and the ancient encampment at 
Grimspound lay some distance from our road. The wind, which up to now had been 
in the north, suddenly shifted, and in a few moments a dark cloud rose above the 
western horizon. A single detached blot rested on the otherwise fair face of the sky, 
and as it advanced heavy drops of rain were blown fiercely into our faces. Shelter 
there was none, and cowering among the rugs we whipped our steed against the hill ; 
but he, wiser than his driver, and heedless of whip and rein, turned round and quietly 
stood, his tail to the storm, until it had passed. 

Crockern Tor again came in sight, and we paused at the foot to inspect the ruins 
of a house which, from its massive materials, seemed to have been intended to defy 
time. In it lived ‘‘ Passon” Mason, who was fifty years ago Vicar of Widdecombe, 
Deputy Rider and Master Forester of Dartmoor, one learned in antiquities and an 
ardent sportsman. From a little further on one gets a glimpse of Wistman’s Wood, 
a collection of extraordinarily stunted and gnarled oaks, growing amid a wilderness 
of moss-covered boulders on the left bank of the West Dart. Just above Two 
Bridges the West Dart is joined by the Cowsic, which, a few hundred yards higher 
up, runs through a narrow and beautifully-wooded glen. 

As we climbed the road towards Princetown the sun went down behind the Cornish 
hills into a molten sea, the hillsides towards the east became bathed in a soft yellow 
glow, which faded into blue with distance ; and far off, the heights above Ashburton 
were half hidden by a purple haze. The wind and clouds had gone; Nature was 
sinking into slumber ; and beyond the click of the horse’s hoofs and the grating of the 
wheels all was wrapped in solemn silence. 


so 


THE OLD ROCKING HORSE. 
(IN THE LUMBER-ROOM.) 


By VIOLET FANE. 


HE stands in the desolate chamber, 
Snorting and pricking his ears, 
With the dauntless glance 
And the spirited prance 
That we knew in the bygone years ; 


For full thirty summers and winters, 
From the dawn to the close of the day, 
Has he dwelt in this room, 
With never a groom, 
Or ever a feed of hay. 


The roof is so dingy with cobwebs, 
The window so coated with grime, 
That he only knows 
By the caws of the crows 
The morn from the evening-time. 


The mice, in their frolicsome revels, 
Sport over him night and day, 
And the burrowing moth 
In his saddle-cloth 
Has never been flick’d away ; 


It is seldom his desolate dwelling 
Ever echoes to human tread, 

And its carpetless floor 

Is all litter’d o’er 
With the relics of days long dead. 


What a medley of eloquent lumber 
Do his proud eyes lighten upon, 
From those drums and flutes 
To the high snow boots 
And the mouldering stuff’d wild swan! 


And the ruinous magic-lantern, 
And the bottomless butterfly net, 
And the cage for the doves, 
And the prize-fighter’s gloves, 
And the rickety old spinnet! 


He must know, this spirited charger, 

As he snorts and pricks up his ears, 
Why my heart is in pain 
As I toy with his mane 

And my eyes are half blind with tears ; 
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He must know who slept in that old swing cot, 
And who sat in that tiny chair, 

And who flew the great kite 

That ghostly and white 
Leans up in the corner there ; 


And the bats, and the balls, and the ninepins, 
And the boat with the batter’d prow, 

Ah, that charger tall 

Knows who play’d with them all, 
And how sound some are sleeping now! 


Yet, for all this burden of knowledge 
His bearing is proud and high, 
With the dauntless glance 
And the spirited prance 
That we knew in the days gone by; 


And in spite of his lonely confinement, 
His muscles are firmly strung, 

For the passing of Time, 

That has wither’d our prime 
Has left him still fresh and young. 


He wears saddle, and stirrups, and snaffle, 
And frontlet of faded blue, 

And a bridle-rein 

On his flowing mane, 
And his tail fits on with a screw. 


Alas, for the sorrows and changes 
Since, mounting this dappled grey, 
With whip in hand 
To some fairy land 
I was speedily borne away ! 


On, on, to those unknown regions 
Where all are so fair and kind!.. 
And away and away 
Goes the gallant grey, 
And we leave the world behind! 


How his stout green rockers are creaking ! 
How his long tail feathers and streams! . 
How his whole frame thrills 
With ‘‘the pace that kills” 
As we hie to the land of dreams! 


Of those times, so good to remember, 
Few vestiges now remain, 

Yet, here, to-day, 

Stands my gallant grey, 
With saddle and bridle-rein ; 


And I think, as I stroke him sadly, 
‘*For one hour, how sweet it would be 
If the women and men 
Who were children then, 
Could be all as unchanged as he!” 


NYMEGEN 


NYMEGEN: AN OLD TOWN IN HOLLAND. 
By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 
With Illustrations by the Writer. 


eal Y MEGEN is probably the oldest town in Holland, and enjoys the 

"ex Fl: unique distinction of being a Dutch city placed on a hill. Baedeker 
says it stands on seven hills; and Z’/ndispensable—the amiable 
French guide book—puts it at five. It is built on the end of 
the low wooded range which separates the Rhine and the Waal 
from the Maas. At its highest point above the Waal the hill 
is not more than one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
high; but the ground falls irregularly and rather steeply to 
the quays beside the river. 

Narrow streets like the Scotch Wynds lead from the river to the upper town, 
and the red pan-tiled roofs give a long broken sky line, ended on the right by 
the belfry of the Groote Kerk and the spires of the modern Roman Catholic 
churches. Beyond these, at the foot of the hill, lie the modern town and the gas- 
works; while, to the left, the houses seem to nestle into the lime trees of the 
Valkhof, and then the hill drops abruptly to the rich flat valley which stretches 
away to the south of the river to Emmerich and Cleve. Nearly every town in Holland, 
except the very largest, gives one the idea of a big village buried amid trees. You see 
the tower of the Groote Kerk, some queer belfry, possibly a dome with a lantern and a 
green copper cupola, a few windmills, and a suggestion of possible watergates among 
the trees ; and these, and some chimney stacks and steep red roofs, are all that appear 
a mile or so out of the town. But Nymegen asserts itself at once as a place of 
importance, and before the heavy hand of the improver fell upon its walls, it must have 
been as complete a little fortified city as any medizval German town. 

The antiquaries of Nymegen claim for it a most remote antiquity. Before the 
days of Cesar it was a stronghold of the Batavians. Cesar is said to have built a 
temple to Janus on the site of the existing Baptistery; and the grounds of the 
Valkhof are adorned with Latin verses painted on the railings to remind the spectator 
of the beauty of the view, and the flight of Claudius Civilis before the legions. 

The main historical interest of Nymegen certainly centres in this spot. The 
Valkhof is a hill thickly covered with trees, laid out as an ornamental ground, with 
seats, and a band-stand in the middle, and pretty, if rather theatrical, views cut 
through the trees to show the broad river that sweeps past Nymegen to Dordt 
and Rotterdam. In one corner is the old Baptistery, and close to the band-stand 
the remains of a Romanesque church which on great occasions is lit up by a gas lamp 
placed on a high and hideous cast iron standard. On Sundays the regimental band 
plays music of all sorts from two till four, and the citizens of Nymegen walk about 
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the grounds. This is the Valkhof as it is now, but for over a thousand years there 
was a great castle here, the residence of emperors and princes. The first historical 
building dates from the time of Charlemagne. In 777 he celebrated Easter here, and 
in 779 Leo III. consecrated the Baptistery. It was here that in 806 Charlemagne 
gave oath to the division of his kingdom between his sons. The castle was burnt 
by the Normans in 880, but was again inhabited in 896, the date of charters issued 
from this palace. It was again burnt by Godfrey of Lotharingia in 1047. In 
11ss it was rebuilt by Frederick Barbarossa. The next great alteration was in 
‘si 1450-53, when it was 
enlarged by Catherine 
; of Cleves, and in 1467 
m~ ew % i it was included within 

ti Ts the city walls. 

After 1581 the 
Valkhof was used as 
the residence of the 
Dutch princes, and 
the latest additions 
were made in 1769 
and 1786 for Prince 
William V. In 1794 
the French so much 
injured the building 
that it was proposed 
at the town council to 
pull the castle down 
and sell the materials 
by auction. This pro- 
posal was actually 
carried into effect, and 
on Feb. 19th, 1797 (I 
give the exact date of 
this memorable piece 
of Vandalism), the lot 
was knocked down 
for 90,400 gulden. In 
1830 the hill was laid 
out as public grounds, 
and every vestige of 
the old castle has dis- 
appeared except the 
a Baptistery and the 
ae fw apse of Barbarossa’s 

, “* church. The Valkhof 

is described by a 

‘ medieval writer as 

GATE-HOUSE, NYMEGEN. Palatium immense molis 

ac mirandi operis. It 

had several towers, such as the Lion Tower, and the Giant’s Tower: the latter 

appears conspicuously in the seventeenth century views of Nymegen, and in the print 

by Hoogers, dated 1795. It seems to have been not unlike the Schwanenthurm at 

Cleve—a great square tower with a short steeple roof and machicolations. It is not clear 

from the views of the town whether the building was of brick or stone. Van Goyen’s 

picture in the Museum, dated 1650, shows it as built of gray stone and rising three 

stories above the roof of the castle; while Johannes Meesters, a little-known painter 

of considerable ability, who painted the town in the same year, makes it of brick. Van 
Goyen probably preferred his muddy grays and browns to accuracy of detail. 

The Baptistery is an octagonal building surrounded by an ambulatory of sixteen 
sides with a gallery over. The galleries are groined in brick, covered in many places 
with plaster and remains of painting in red outline with black and yellow flowers. 
This groining is certainly not earlier than the end of the fifteenth century, and probably 
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dates from the work undertaken for Catherine of Cleves. The Baptistery is quite a 
small building, its extreme internal diameter is only thirty-seven feet, that of the inner 
octagon twenty feet. 

All that remains of Barbarossa’s church is a semi-circular apse, half-domed, with 
five lights under the springing. It is built of small blocks of a very porous sandstone. 
On either side of the apse, Romanesque capitals, fragments of cornices, and one or two 
sturdy little marble shafts, lie scattered about in artificial ruin; and the rest of the 
stones and the timber, and all the cunning work of this great castle, have come again 
under the chisel and the plane, condemned to a renewed and degraded existence in the 
service of buildings 
without dignity and 
without associations. 

Nymegen has 
been cruelly handled 
by the _ restorer. 
There are few old 
houses in the town, 
or rather there are a 
great many, but they 
have been nearly all 
re-faced or concealed 
with coatings of 
stucco. The Weigh 
House,and the Raad- 
huis, and the gate- 
way from the Market- 
place to the Groote 
Kerk have been 
restored out of all 
knowledge. When 
a Dutch architect 
restores a building, ! 
he tools all the old 
stone - work over 
again, rakes out the 
joints of the brick- 
work, and plasters in 
a thick projecting 
joint, in order at a 
distance to give the 
effect of brand new 
work. An architect 
with a feeling for 
surface knows that 
brick-work looks at 
its best when the 
joints are raked out “ 
and before it is THE MUSIC SCHOOL, NYMEGEN. 
pointed at all, and 
the least that might be done with this lovely old work would be to keep the pointing 
as unobtrusive as possible, in order to preserve the beautiful texture which time 
has woven over its face; but the Dutch restorer knows better. It appears to be 
his object to obliterate the whole handiwork of time, and so to degrade the old 
work to the level of his own that it is impossible to separate the two; the whole 
building becomes, as one might say, unreadable, and ceases to have further interest 
for anyone but the man who prides himself on belonging to the nineteenth century and 
its ungodly ways. 

The Weigh House is a large building of brick and stone in two stories, with gables 
at the sides and the ends, and a double row of dormers in the roof. It was built in 
1612, but has been hopelessly modernized. Opposite to this building is the gatehouse 
over the roadway to the Groote Kerk, built in 1605 to 1606. The Raadhuis, built 
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in 1554 is a variation on the usual Dutch town hall. Instead of fantastic gables 
or curious embroidery of engaged shafts and arcades, it presents a straight rectangular 
face of brick and stone in two stories, with tall windows and statues of the emperors 
in the spaces between. The parapet course has large medallions of Spes, Caritas, 
Fides, Fortitudo, Prudentia, with a serpent twined round one hand and a glass in the 
other, and six other virtues. 

The court-room occupies most of the ground floor. It is about sixty feet by twenty. 
five feet wide, paved with black and gray marble. At the further end of the room 
are the old court fittings, a row of nine-stalls with two more on either side, on a 
raised dais. All the woodwork is executed in oak inlaid with ebony, tulip-wood, rose, 
cherry, and walnut, and in the spandrels above the stalls is some delicate carving, of 
the same date and character as Terwen’s work in the choirs of the churches of Enk- 
huizen and Dordt. The court-room has no other furniture except an elaborate chime 
clock in an oak case about fifteen feet high, made in 1597. The Peace of Nymegen 
was signed in the Council Chamber in 1678. 

The museum occupies two rooms on the first floor. It contains some Roman 
antiquities excavated at Nymegen, including a beautiful glass drinking-horn, but 
little else of interest, except the large bird’s-eye view of the town, painted in 1636, 
which hangs on the staircase. It appears from this view that the old town was 
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laid out as an irregular pentagon all walled in, with a moat outside, and beyond 
the moat pentagonal earthworks, all moated and commanding the country on 
every side. The town walls included several fields on the south side. There were 
ten strongly-fortified gateways to the circuit of the walls, besides the Belvedere, a tall 
brick tower, rebuilt in 1646 and since restored, the Kronenburg tower still standing, 
and the Hubert’s Tower, since destroyed, in the north west angle down by the river. 
The town possessed three churches, a fish-market, corn-market, almshouse, hospital, 
guest-house, shooting-ground, and the very complete set of municipal buildings always 
found in old Dutch cities. The walls appear to have been of great size and thickness, 
and in the lower part of the town they were carried across the dips in the hill side, 
the roadway passing up in a vaulted tunnel underneath. 

It was probably owing to this peculiarity that Martin Schenk, that valiant ruffian, 
was able to make his descent on Nymegen onthe night of August roth, 1589. 
Schenk dropped down the river from his fort of Schenkenshans a few miles above 
Nymegen, slew the guard at one of the river gates, and suddenly presented himself at 
the head of a handful of followers in the midst of a wedding feast. The guests who 
escaped gave the alarm, and Schenk was attacked in the house he had seized. 
Meanwhile the rest of his men had been carried past the town by the strength of the 
current, and were spending their time in fruitless efforts to work up stream to the 
landing place. After desperate fighting all through the night Schenk and his men had 
to retreat. A few escaped, but Schenk, who was badly wounded, upset the boat in 
jumping on board, was dragged down by the weight of his armour and drowned. 
Martin Schenk was a dexterous and absolutely fearless free lance. ‘‘ He was,” says 
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Motley, a man ‘‘ who was never sober, yet who never smiled. His habitual intoxication 
seemed only to increase both his audacity and his taciturnity without disturbing his 
reason.” 

The only fragments of these walls remaining are a small piece above the Belvedere, 
part of the west walls and the Kronenburg Tower. , The latter is a circular brick building 
in four stories. The three 
lower stories are domed in 
brick. Its construction is % 
rather remarkable, the lower e 
walls are 8ft. 6in. thick, and a) “ 
the staircase winds round 
the tower in the thickness of 
the wall up to the gallery, 
about two thirds of the 
height up. The gallery is 
three feet six wide; above 
it, the inner half of the lower 
walls are continued as an 
upper story, the staircases 
again passing up in the 
thickness of the wall. In 
1880 the whole of the city 
walls, with the exceptions 
mentioned, were levelled and 
laid out as public gardens. 
Nymegen says the guide 
book ‘‘a été longtemps im- 
prisonnée entre ses murs... 
et ce n’est que depuis quel- 
ques années qu’elle s’est 
délivrée de cette ceinture 
s’opposant a tout aggran- 
dissement au detriment de la 
prosperité de ses habitants. 
Il faut le dire, Nimégue a 
fait un usage éblouissant de 
sa liberté recente.” It is 
indeed an astonishing use. 
For the magnificent breadth ; 
and repose and colour of .}- 
these great walls it has sub- “ 
stituted all the abominations 
of the landscape gardener ; 
‘une belle piéce de l’eau au 
bord de laquelle se trouve 
une grotte charmante avec 
cascades” (without water) mf: 
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been left intact show the 

irreparable folly of this habit of municipal improvements. At Bois-le-Duc, for instance, 
the ramparts and their outer walls have all been left,—the ramparts are laid out 
with moderate taste, but the effect of the old walls rising out of the flags of the quiet 
moat, and the contrast of their long unbroken surface with the trees above and the deep 
grass meadows beyond the moat is as fine in its way as some of the grandest of the 
terraced gardens of Le Nétre. The worst of the landscape gardener is that on the 
one hand, he never tires of improving nature, and on the other, he never seems to realize 
that an old piece of wall after the sun and rain have played on its surface for one or two 
hundred years, is very much more a piece of nature than his own idiotic grass plots. 
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Only three of the historic buildings of Nymegen have escaped restoration; the 
Baptistery, the Groote Kerk, and the Music School. Of the history of the Music School, 
I could ascertain nothing. It was built in 1544, and appears to have contained a 
large hall, probably open from the ground floor to the springing of the roof; but the 
whole of the interior has been modernized and is now used for police offices and an 
elementary music school. The outside is built of brick and stone; a frieze with a 
Latin inscription runs along the front, but the lettering has nearly all perished, and 
the figures on corbels between the windows are little more than shapeless lumps. A 
good deal of the old ironwork and some of the old shutters remain, and owing to the 
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fact that the exterior has been left absolutely to itself, this is quite the most beautiful 
building in the place. It stands opposite to the south door of the Groote Kerk. The 
latter has suffered more injury than usually falls to the lot even of a Dutch church. 
The church was begun in 1254 and finished in 1456. When Turenne besieged Nymegen 
in 1672, the church was so battered about that service had to be held in the Valkhof. 
Turenne’s artillery must have done considerable execution in the town—on one or two 
of the houses his cannon-balls remain imbedded in the walls to this day,—but the 
real mischief was done by the restorations undertaken after the French left Nymegen in 
1674. All the groining was removed, and what was left of the tracery of the windows 
was swept away, plaster ceilings with friezes and capitals of rococo foliage took the 
place of the older work, and the whole building was then covered inches deep in white- 
wash, which has been conscientiously renewed by the elders of the church ever since. 
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The very few fragments of old detail still remaining are almost buried under these 
solid layers of repeated whitewash. The seats are as usual painted an ugly yellow, 
and the seventeenth century oak work is not particularly good, so that the interior is 
quite one of the worst of the larger churches of Holland. Its one redeeming feature is 
the magnificent tomb of Anne of Bourbon, wife of Adolphus, Duke of Gelderland, 
who was buried here in 1469. The tomb is covered at the sides with brasses engraved 
with figures of saints and apostles under coats of arms, and mantlings engraved and 
partly filled in with red and black enamels; the upper slab is covered with one of the 
most superb fifteenth century brasses in existence. Its technique goes further than 
that of the ordinary brass, and it is in 
fact a most skilfully-engraved brass 


plate which, except for its size, would — % ! c s 
print admirably. The design consists a Oe =. Soar Ts 
of a full-length figure of Anne of Bour- a Vala . 


bon, with two lions at her feet and 
heraldry and mantlings on either side 
of the head, the background is filled in 
with a hanging engraved with a rich 
brocade pattern. The heraldry and { 
mantlings are raised in relief above | 
the ground, which has been chiselled { 
away all round like champlevé enamel 
without the: enamel, and the design 1 ie 


thus left in relief was chased and 
engraved. The draughtsmanship of the 
whole design is perfect, and very much 
superior to that of the panels at the 
sides. This splendid work is attributed 
to William Leomansz, of Cologne, who 
probably executed the very similar 
monument to Margaretta von Berg, in 
the south aisle of the Stifts-kerk at 
Cleve. A large organ, built in 1771, 
fills up the two west bays of the nave. 
The organist, M. de Vries, gives very 
good organ recitals once a week, but 
his instrument is harsh and noisy, and 
inferior to the organ in the Dominican 
church, where the music is as good as 
any I have heard in Holland. reg 

The tower of the Groote Kerk is of } ,_ > 4 
brick, with a wooden belfry. Four ——— SE pa 
great flying dragons of lead hang out | HW pO irs Vee 
from the angles of the tower as gar- QP ee « Ss |} 
goyles. The belfry was built in 1593. )» = 
Most of the bells were founded by 
Andreas van den Cheyn in 1728, and 
J. B. de Vache, of Liége, in 1734, but SCUTCHEON FROM THE MOLEN POORT. 
there is one fine bell in the centre of the 
tower dated 1566. It is ornamented with figures of the Virgin and infant Christ, and 
St. John, under ogee canopies forming a band round the bell, and bears for its legend 
Von me tempestas non egeat hostis iniquus, Christus Precor. 

For a town of such historical interest Nymegen is not rich in architecture, but it 
is an attractive place owing to its position above the Waal, and the exceedingly 
pleasant country that surrounds it. Cleve on the south, and Arnheim on the north, 
are both within twenty miles. One of the Dutch race-meetings is held on a hill about 
four miles out of Arnheim. A local train lands its passengers in the middle of a sand- 
bank, down the sides of which every one scrambles at his leisure and proceeds up 
the rough track which leads to the racecourse. There appear to be no police about, 
but during the races a detachment of cavalry manceuvres over the heath without any 
obvious purpose. The down is of great extent, and covered with fine heather ; a low, 
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open wood fringes its upper side, and the racecourse is laid out on its flattest avail- 
able part as an oblong with rounded ends and diagonal tracks for the steeplechase, and 
a bandstand inthe centre. The races are chiefly distinguished by their unpunctuality. 
The spectators receive this with indifference and show no enthusiasm at the result of 
the races; but having a sort of childlike fondness for loud noises and discordant 
sounds, they accompany their favourite tunes by thumping the floors of the stand with 
sticks and umbrellas. Arnheim has a fine church tower, but the town is much too 
prosperous to be interesting. 

One of the most charming buildings in the neighbourhood of Nymegen is the little 
chateau of Wychen. It is an excellent instance, very little altered, of a Dutch country 
house of the seventeenth century. A brick gateway opens into the forecourt which 
is about seventy paces wide by fifty, divided into two unequal plots by a broad path 
leading to the bridge across the moat. To the right of the forecourt are the stables. 
A path about ten feet wide between low and close trimmed hedges of beech leads past 
the moat from the forecourt to the gardens at the back. These consist of arectangular 
piece of ground a hundred and two paces long by seventy-five wide divided into six plots 
of approximately equal size. It is enclosed by hedges of beech about five feet six inches 
high, but opposite the ends of each of the cross paths are square embrasures formed of 
clipped yew, and at the ends of the long centre path there is an arbour of yew, at the 
end nearest the house, and at the opposite end a regular bower of beech, sixteen 
feet by six by twelve feet high with a low entrance, the sides and the top trained into 
one solid mass of leaf and twisted boughs. The pleasure grounds to the right and 
left of this garden have lost their shape in the underwood. The house thus divides 
the gardens from the forecourt. It appears to have been built about 1550. The walls 
rise sheer out of the waters of the moat, which is about sixty feet wide at the back and 
sides. The plan of the house is quadrangular, a stone archway opens into a small 
courtyard, at the opposite end of which rises the tower which forms the one staircase 
of the house. This tower continues above the roofs and the staircase leads to a look- 
out gallery, under the springing of the bulbous top. The walls are of red brick with 
bands of cement coloured white to look like stone, and small turrets corbelled out at the 
angles. Above the entrance the face of the wall is decorated with panels of alternate 
lozenges and circles, containing emblematical paintings with mottoes, such as ‘‘ non 
inferiora secutus ;” ‘‘ vis nescia vino ;” ** mors sceptra ligonibus equat.” 

The only other old building near Nymegen which has been left to its own devices, 
is a church about two miles out of the town in the marshes below Bergendal. It is 
now used as a farm-house, but the spire and the old windows remain and it forms 
a good illustration of the natural history of a building. Certainly the most 
delightful architecture is that which has grown of itself, where the occupiers have 
never troubled their heads about styles and fashions, but have just altered the 
building to suit their own convenience, and have left all the rest of it in peace. 
Time brings the whole of this work together, so that in looking at its strange harmony 
one loses sight of the builder, and almost thinks of it as the growth and handiwork of 

nature herself. And so in this village church the congregation ceased to exist, and 
there came no proud restorer zealous to blot out all history but his own and the church 
stood empty, and then the ground on which it stood was sold and the farmer built his 
homestead round it, and finding its roof falling in and its windows dropping out he 
wisely built up a house for his labourers inside the church, and so preserved it and its 
history for every passer-by. If the citizens of Nymegen had left their buildings alone 
it would not have been the wreck of history and architecture that itis. But the town 
is rich, and the hand of the nineteenth century is upon it. In other words it is clean, 
tidy, and respectable, it has its club, its cafés, and its vereeniging, its station and its 
gasworks, but it has lost all flavour of history, it is like a picture scraped and cleaned 
and varnished out of all knowledge, the traces of an honourable past are wiped out for 
ever. It isa relief to leave the town and from some quiet homestead such as this, hear 
the curfew sound across the marshes as it has tolled each evening since the days of 
Charlemagne; or to goto the water-meadows all green and gold in the evening sun 
where the cattle stand knee-deep in the grass, and the yellow flags gleam from among 
the soft-leaved willows. Even that hill, so shamefully despoiled, where Civilis may 
have dreamed of freedom and revenge, nature has clothed again with decent trees, and 
here perhaps one may best recall the silent history of the past as the sun sinks behind 
the poplars that stand round the still broad pools of Lent. 
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ORE than an hour had elapsed since the Wanderer and Unorna had 
™ finally turned the key upon Israel Kafka, leaving him to his own 
reflections. During the first moments he made desperate efforts to 
get out of the conservatory, throwing himself with all his weight and 
strength against the doors and thrusting the point of his long knife 
into the small apertures of the locks. Then, seeing that every 
attempt was fruitless, he desisted and sat down, in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. A reaction began to set in after the furious 
excitement of the afternoon, and he felt all at once that it would be impossible for him 
to make another step or raise his arm to strike. Aman less sound originally in bodily 
constitution would have broken down sooner, and it was a proof of Israel Kafka’s 
extraordinary vigour and energy that he did not lose his senses in a delirious fever at 
the moment when he felt that his strength could bear no further strain. 

But his thoughts, such as they were, did not lack clearness. He saw that his 
opportunity was gone, and he began to think of the future, wondering what would take 
place next. Assuredly when he had come to Unorna’s house with the fixed determina- 
tion to take her life, the last thing that he had expected had been to be taken prisoner 
and left to his own meditations. It was clear that the Wanderer’s warning had been 
conveyed without loss of time and had saved Unorna from her immediate fate. 
Nevertheless, he did not regret having given her the opportunity of defending herself. 
He had not meant that there should be any secret about the deed for he was ready to 
sacrifice his own life in executing it. 

Yet he was not altogether brave. He had neither Unorna’s innate indifference to 
physical danger, nor the Wanderer’s calm superiority to fear. He would not have 
made a good soldier, and he could not have faced another man’s pistol at fifteen paces 
without experiencing a mental and bodily commotion not unlike terror, which he 
might or might not have concealed from others, but which would in any case have 
been painfully apparent to himself. 

It is a noticeable fact in human nature that a man of even ordinary courage will at 
any time, when under excitement, risk his life rather than his happiness. Moreover, 
an immense number of individuals, naturally far from brave, destroy their own lives 
yearly in the moment when all chances of happiness are temporarily eclipsed. The 
inference seems to be that mankind, on the whole, values happiness more highly than 
life. The proportion of suicides from so-called ‘‘ honourable motives” is small as 
compared with the many committed out of despair. 

Israel Kafka’s case is by no means a rare one. The fact of having been made to 
play a part which to him seemed at once blasphemous and ignoble had indeed turned 
1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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the scale, but was not the motive. In all things, the final touch which destroys the 
balance is commonly mistaken for the force which has originally produced a state of 
unstable equilibrium, whereas there is very often no connection between the one and 
the other. The Moravian himself believed that the sacrifice of Unorna, and of himself 
afterwards, was to be an expiation of the outrage Unorna had put upon his faith in his 
own person. He had merely seized upon the first excuse which presented itself for 
ending all, because he was in reality past hope. 

We have, as yet, no absolute test of sanity, as we have of fever in the body and of 
many other unnatural conditions of the human organism. The only approximately 
accurate judgments in the patient’s favour are obtained from examinations into the 
relative consecutiveness and consistency of thought in the individual examined, when 
the whole tendency of that thought is towards an end conceivably approvable by a 
majority of men. A great many philosophers and thinkers have accordingly been 
pronounced insane at one period of history and have been held up as models of sanity 
at another. The most immediately destructive consequences of individual reasoning 
on a limited scale, murder and suicide, have been successively regarded as heroic acts, 
as criminal deeds, and as the deplorable but explicable actions of irresponsible beings 
in consecutive ages of violence, strict law and humanitarianism. It seems to be 
believed that the combination of murder and suicide is more commonly observed under 
the last of the three reigns than it was under the first ; it was undoubtedly least common 
under the second. In other words it appears probable that the practice of considering 
certain crimes as the result of insanity has a tendency to make those crimes increase 
in number, as they undoubtedly increase in barbarity, from year to year. Meanwhile, 
however, no definite conclusion has been reached as to the state of mind of a man who 
murders the woman he loves and then ends his own life. 

Israel Kafka may therefore be regarded as mad or sane. In favour of the theory 
of his madness the total uselessness of the deed he contemplated may be adduced ; on 
the other hand the extremely consecutive and consistent nature of his thoughts and 
actions gives evidence of his sanity. 

When he found himself a prisoner in Unorna’s conservatory, his intention underwent 
no change though his body was broken with fatigue and his nerves with the long 
continued strain of a terrible excitement. His determination was as cool and as fixed 
as ever. 

These somewhat dry reflections seem necessary to the understanding of what 
followed. 

The key turned in the lock and the bolt was slipped back. Instantly Israel Kafka’s 
energy returned. He rose quickly and hid himself in the shrubbery, in a position from 
which he could observe the door. He had seen Unorna enter before and had of course 
heard her cry before the Wanderer had carried her away, and he had believed that she 
had wished to face him, either with the intention of throwing herself upon his mercy 
or in the hope of dominating him with her eyes as she had so often done before. Of 
course, he had no means of knowing that she had already left the house. He imagined 
that the Wanderer had gone and that Unorna, being freed from his restraint, was 
about to enter the place again. The door opened andthe three men came in. Kafka’s 
first idea, on seeing himself disappointed, was that they had come to take him into 
custody, and his first impulse was to elude them. 

The Wanderer entered first, tall, stately, indifferent, the quick glance of his deep 
eyes alone betraying that he was looking for some one. Next came Keyork Arabian, 
muffled still in his furs, turning his head sharply from side to side in the midst of the 
sable collar that half buried it, and evidently nervous. Last of all the Individual, who 
had divested himself of his outer coat and whose powerful proportions did not escape 
Israel Kafka’s observation. It was clear that if there were a struggle it could have 
but one issue. Kafka would be overpowered. His knowledge of the disposition of 
the plants and trees offered him a hope of escape. The three men had entered the con- 
servatory, and if he could reach the door before they noticed him, he could lock it upon 
them, as it had been locked upon himself. He could hear their footsteps on the marble 
pavement very near him, and he caught glimpses of their moving figures through the 
thick leaves. 

With cat-like tread he glided along in the shadows of the foliage until he could see 
the door. From the entrance an open way was left in a straight line towards the 
middle of the hall, down which his pursuers were still slowly walking. He must cross 
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an open space in the line of their vision in order to get out, and he calculated the distance 
to be traversed, while listening to their movements, until he felt sure that they were so 
far from the door as not to be able to reach him. Then he made his attempt, darting 
across the smooth pavement with his knife in his hand. There was no one in the 
way. 

Then came a violent shock and he was held as in a vice, so tightly that he could 
not believe himself in the arms of a human being. His captors had anticipated that 
he would try to escape and had posted the Individual in the shadow of a tree near the 
doorway. The deaf and dumb man had received his instructions by means of a couple 
of quick signs, and not a whisper had betrayed the measures taken. Kafka struggled 
desperately, for he was within three feet of the door and still believed an escape 
possible. He tried to strike behind him with his sharp blade of which a single touch 
would have severed muscle and sinew like silk threads, but the bear-like embrace 
seemed to confine his whole body, his arms and even his wrists. Then he felt him- 
self turned round and the Individual pushed him towards the middle of the hall. The 
Wanderer was advancing quickly, and Keyork Arabian, who had again fallen behind, 
peered at Kafka from behind his tall companion with a grotesque expression in which 
bodily fear and a desire to laugh at the captive were strongly intermingled. 

‘It is of no use to resist,” said the Wanderer quietly. ‘* We are too strong for 
you.” 

Kafka said nothing, but his bloodshot eyes glared up angrily at the tall man’s 
face. 

‘* He looks dangerous, and he still has that thing in his hand,” said Keyork Arabian. 
‘*T think I will give him ether at once while the Individual holds him. Perhaps you 
could do it.” 

‘You will do nothing of the kind,” the Wanderer answered. ‘‘ What a coward you 
are, Keyork!” he added contemptuously. 

Going to Kafka’s side he took him by the wrist of the hand which held the knife. 
But Kafka still clutched it firmly. 

‘* You had better give it up,” he said. 

Kafka shook his head angrily and set his teeth, but the Wanderer unclasped the 
fingers by quiet force and took the weapon away. He handed it to Keyork, who 
breathed a sigh of relief as he looked at it, smiling at last, and holding his head on one 
side. 

‘* To think,” he soliloquized, ‘‘ that an inch of such pretty stuff as Damascus steel, 
in the right place, can draw the sharp red line between time and eternity!” 

He put the knife tenderly away in the bosom of his fur coat. His whole manner 
changed and he came forward with his usual, almost jaunty step. 

‘* And now that you are quite harmless, my dear friend,” he said, addressing Israel 
Kafka, ‘‘I hope to make you see the folly of your ways. I suppose you know that you 
are quite mad and that the proper place for you is a lunatic asylum.” 

The Wanderer laid his hand heavily upon Keyork’s shoulder. ‘* Remember what 
I told you,” he said sternly. ‘‘ He will be reasonable now. Make your fellow 
understand that he is to let him go.” 

‘* Better shut the door first,” said Keyork, suiting the action to the word and then 
coming back. 

‘* Make haste!” said the Wanderer with impatience. ‘‘ The man is ill, whether 
he is mad or not.” 

Released at last from the Individual’s iron grip, Israel Kafka staggered a little. 
The Wanderer took him kindly by the arm, supporting his steps and leading him to a 
seat. Kafka glanced suspiciously at him and at the other two, but seemed unable to 
make any further effort and sank back with a low groan. His face grew pale and his 
eyelids drooped. 

‘* Get some wine—something to restore him,” the Wanderer said. 

Keyork looked at the Moravian critically for a moment. 

‘* Yes,” he assented, ‘‘he is more exhausted than I thought. He is not very 
dangerous now.” Thenhe wentin search of what was needed. The Individual retired 
to a distance and stood looking on with folded arms. 

‘*Do you hear me ?” asked the Wanderer, speaking gently. ‘‘ Do you understand 
what I say?” 

Israel Kafka nodded, but said nothing. 
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‘You are very ill. This foolish idea that has possessed you this evening comes 
from your illness. Will you go away quietly with me, and make no resistance, so that 
I may take care of you?” 

This time there was not even a movement of the head. 

‘*This is merely a passing thing,” the Wanderer continued in a tone of quiet en- 
couragement. ‘‘ You have been feverish and excited, and I dare say you have been too 
much alone of late. If you will come with me, I will take care of you, and see that all 
is well.” 

**I told you that I would kill her—and I will,” said Israel Kafka, faintly but 
distinctly. 

**You will not kill her,” answered his companion. ‘‘I will prevent you from at- 
tempting it, and as soon as you are well you will see the absurdity of the idea.” 

Israel Kafka made an impatient gesture, feeble but sufficiently expressive. Then all 
at once his limbs relaxed, and his head fell forward upon his breast. The Wanderer 
started to his feet and moved him into a more comfortable position. There were one 
or two quickly drawn breaths and the breathing ceased altogether. At that moment 
Keyork returned carrying a bottle of wine and a glass. 

** It is too late,” said the Wanderer gravely. ‘‘ Israel Kafka is dead.” 

** Dead!” exclaimed Keyork, setting down what he had in his hands, and hastening 
to examine the unfortunate man’s face and eyes. ‘‘ The Individual squeezed him a 
little too hard, I suppose,” he added, applying his ear to the region of the heart, and 
moving his head about a little as he did so. 

** ] hate men who make statements about things they do not understand,” he said 
viciously, looking up as he spoke, but without any expression of satisfaction. ‘‘ He is 
no more dead than you are—the greater pity! It would have been so convenient. It 
is nothing but a slight syncope—probably the result of poorness of blood and an over- 
excited state of the nervous system. Help me to lay him on his back. You ought to 
have known that was the only thing to do. Puta cushion under his head. There— 
he will come to himself presently, but he will not be so dangerous as he was.” 

The Wanderer drew a long breath of relief as he helped Keyork to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

** How long will it last ?” he inquired. 

‘** How can I tell?” returned Keyork sharply. ‘*‘ Have you never heard of a syncope ? 
Do you know nothing about anything ? ” 

He had produced a bottle containing some very strong salt and was applying it to 
the unconscious man’s nostrils. The Wanderer paid no attention to his irritable temper 
and stood looking on. Along time passed and yet the Moravian gave no further signs 
of consciousness. 

‘*It is clear that he cannot stay here if he is to be seriously ill,” the Wanderer 
said. 

‘* And it is equally clear that he cannot be taken away,” retorted Keyork. 

** You seem to be in a very combative frame of mind,” the other answered, sitting 
down and looking at his watch. ‘‘If you cannot revive him, he ought to be brought 
to more comfortable quarters for the night.” 

‘* In his present condition—of course,” said Keyork with a sneer. 

‘*Do you think he would be in danger on the way ?”’ 

‘«T never think—I know,” snarled the sage. 

The Wanderer showed a slight surprise at the roughness of the answer, but said 
nothing, contenting himself with watching the proceedings keenly. He was by no 
means past suspecting that Keyork might apply some medicine the very reverse of 
reviving, if left to himself. For the present there seemed to be no danger. The 
pungent smell of salts of ammonia pervaded the place ; but the Wanderer knew that 
Keyork had a bottle of ether in the pocket of his coat, and he rightly judged that a very 
little of that would put an end to the life that was hanging in the balance. Nearly half 
an hour passed before either spoke again. Then Keyork looked up. This time his 
voice was smooth and persuasive. His irritability had all disappeared. 

‘“You must be tired,” he said. ‘‘ Why do you not go home? Or else go to my 
house and wait for us. The Individual and I can take care of him very well.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” replied the Wanderer with a slight smile. ‘‘ I am not in the least tired, 
and I prefer to stay where I am. Iam not hindering you, I believe.” 

Now Keyork Arabian had no interest in allowing Israel Kafka to die, though the 
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Wanderer half believed that he had, though he could not imagine what that interest 
might be. The little man was in reality on the track of an experiment, and he knew 
very well that so long as he was so narrowly watched it would be quite impossible to 
try it. In spite of his sneers at his companion’s ignorance, he was aware that the latter 
knew enough to make every effort conducive to reviving the patient if left to himself, 
and he submitted with a bad grace to doing what he would rather have left undone. 
He would have wished to let the flame of life sink yet lower before making it brighten 
again, for he had with him a preparation which he had been carrying in his pocket for 
months in the hope of accidentally happening upon just such a case as the present, and 
he longed for an opportunity of trying it. But to give it a fair trial he wished to apply 
it at the precise point when, according to all previous experience, the moment of death 
was past—the moment when the physician usually puts his watch in his pocket and 


‘* HE CAUGHT GLIMPSES OF THEIR MOVING FIGURES THROUGH THE THICK LEAVES.” 


looks about for his hat. Possibly if Kafka, being left without any assistance, had 
shown no further signs of sinking, Keyork would have helped him to sink a little lower. 
To produce this much desired result he had nothing with him but the ether, of which 
the Wanderer of course knew the smell and understood the effects. He saw the 
chances of making the experiment upon an excellent subject slipping away before his 
eyes and he grew more angry in proportion as they seemed farther removed. 

‘* He is a little better,” he said discontentedly, after another long interval of 
silence. 

The Wanderer bent down and saw that the eyelids were quivering and that the face 
was less deathly livid than before. Then the eyes opened and stared dreamily at the 
glass roof. 

‘** And I will,” said the faint, weak voice, as though completing a sentence. 

‘*] think not,” observed Keyork, as though answering. ‘‘ The people who do 
what they mean to do are not always talking about will.” But Kafka had closed his 
eyes again. 

This time, however, his breathing was apparent and he was evidently returning to 
aconscious state. The Wanderer arranged the pillow more comfortably under his head 
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and covered him with his own furs. Keyork, relinquishing all hopes of trying the 
experiment at present, poured a little wine down his throat. 

‘* Do you think we can take him home to-night ?” inquired the Wanderer. 

He was prepared for an ill-tempered answer, but not for what Keyork actually said. 
The little man got upon his feet and coolly buttoned his coat. 

‘‘T think not,” he replied. ‘‘ There is nothing to be done but to keep him quiet. 
Good-night. I am tired of all this nonsense, and I do not mean to lose my night’s 
rest for all the Israels in Jewry—or all the Jews in Israel. You can stay with him if 
you please.” 

Thereupon he turned on his heel, making a sign to the Individual, who had not 
moved from his place since Kafka had lost consciousness, and who immediately followed 
his master. 

**T will come and see to him in the morning, 
appeared from sight among the plants. 

The Wanderer’s long-suffering temper was roused and his eyes gleamed angrily as 
he looked after the departing sage. 

‘* Hound !” he ejaculated in a very audible voice. 

He hardly knew why he was so angry with the man who called himself his friend. 
Keyork had behaved no worse than an ordinary doctor, for he had stayed until the 
danger was over and had promised to come again in the morning. It was his cool 
way of disclaiming all further responsibility and of avoiding all further trouble which 
elicited the Wanderer’s resentment, as well as the unpleasant position in which the 
latter found himself. 

He had certainly not anticipated being left in charge of a sick man—and that sick 
man Israel Kafka—in Unorna’s house for the whole night, and he did not enjoy the 
prospect. The mere detail of having to give some explanation to the servants, who 
would doubtless come before long to extinguish the lights, was far from pleasant. 

Moreover, though Keyork had declared the patient out of danger, there seemed no 
absolute certainty that a relapse would not take place before morning, and Kafka might 
actually die for lack of proper assistance. His only satisfaction lay in the certainty— 
delusive enough—that Unorna could not return until the following day. 

He did not dare to take upon himself the responsibility of calling some one to help 
him and of removing the Moravian in his present condition. The man was still very 
weak and either altogether unconscious, or sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. The 
weather, too, was bitterly cold, and the exposure to the night air might bring on im- 
mediate and fatal consequences. He examined Kafka closely and came to the con- 
clusion that he was really asleep. To wake him would be absolutely cruel as well as 
dangerous. He looked kindly at the weary face and then began to walk up and down 
between the plants, coming back at the end of every turn to look again and assure 
himself that no change had taken place. 

After some time he began to wonder at the total silence in the house, or, rather, 
the silence which was carefully provided for in the conservatory impressed itself upon 
him for the first time. It was strange, he thought, that no one came to put out the 
lamps. He thought of looking out into the vestibule beyond, to see whether the lights 
were still burning there. To his great surprise he found the door securely fastened. 
Keyork Arabian had undoubtedly locked him in, and to all intents and purposes he was 
a prisoner. He suspected some treachery, but in this he was mistaken. Keyork’s 
sole intention had been to insure himself from being disturbed in the course of the night 
by a second visit from the Wanderer, accompanied perhaps by Kafka. It immediately 
occurred to the Wanderer that he could ring the bell. Somebody would certainly come 
and let him out. But disliking the idea of entering into an explanation, he reserved 
that for anemergency. Had he attempted it he would have been still further surprised 
to find that it would have produced no result. In going through the vestibule Keyork 
had used Kafka’s sharp knife to cut one of the slender silk-covered copper-wires which 
passed out of the conservatory on that side, communicating with the servants’ 
quarters. He was perfectly acquainted with all such details of the household 
arrangement. 

Keyork’s precautions were in reality useless and they merely illustrate the ruthlessly 
selfish character of the man. The Wanderer would in all probability neither have 
attempted to leave the house with Kafka that night, nor to communicate with the 
servants, even if he had been left free to do either, and if no one had disturbed him in 


” 


said Keyork carelessly as he dis- 
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his watch. He was disturbed, however, and very unexpectedly, between half-past one 
and a quarter to two in the morning. 

More than once he had remained seated for a long time, but his eyes were growing 
heavy and he roused himself and walked again until he was thoroughly awake. It 
was certainly true that of all the persons concerned in the events of the day, except 
Keyork, he had undergone the least bodily fatigue and mental excitement. But even 
to the strongest, the hours of the night spent in watching by a sick person seem endless 
when there is no really strong personal anxiety felt. He was undoubtedly interested 
in Kafka’s fate, and was resolved to protect him as well as to hinder him from com- 
mitting any act of folly. But he had only met him for the first time that very after- 
noon, and under circumstances which had not in the first instance suggested even the 
possibility of a friendship between the two. His position towards Israel Kafka was 
altogether unexpected and what he felt was no more than pity for his sufferings and 
indignation against those who had caused them. 

When the door was suddenly opened, he stood still in his walk and faced it. He 
hardly recognized Unorna in the pale, dishevelled woman with circled eyes who came 
towards him under the bright light. She, too, stood still when she saw him, starting 
suddenly. She seemed to be very cold, for she shivered visibly and her teeth were 
chattering. Without the least protection against the bitter night air she had fled 
bareheaded and cloakless through the open streets from the church to her home. 

‘*You here!” she exclaimed, in an unsteady voice. 

‘* Yes, I am still here,” answered the Wanderer. ‘‘ But I hardly expected you to 
come back to-night,” he added. 

At the sound of his voice a strange smile came into her wan face and lingered there. 
She had not thought to hear him speak again, kindly or unkindly, for she had come 
with the fixed determination to meet her death at Israel Kafka’s hands and to let that 
be the end. Amid all the wild thoughts that had whirled through her brain as she ran 
home in the dark, that one had not once changed. 

‘* And Israel Kafka ?” she asked, almost timidly. 

‘* He is there—asleep.” 

Unorna came forward and the Wanderer showed her where the man lay upon a 
thick carpet, wrapped in furs, his pale head supported by a cushion. 

‘*He is very ill,” she said, almost under her breath. ‘‘ Tell me what has 
happened.” 

It was like a dream to her. The tremendous excitement of what had happened in 
the convent had cut her off from the realization of what had gone before. Strange as 
it seemed even to herself, she scarcely comprehended the intimate connection between 
the two series of events, nor the bearing of the one upon the other. Israel Kafka sank 
into such insignificance that she began to pity his condition, and it was hard to re- 
member that the Wanderer was the man whom Beatrice had loved, and of whom she 
had spoken so long and so passionately. She found, too, an unreasoned joy in being 
once more by his side, no matter under what conditions. In that happiness, one-sided 
and unshared, she forgot everything else. Beatrice had been a dream, a vision, an 
unreal shadow. Kafka was nothing to her, and yet everything, as she suddenly saw, 
since he constituted a bond between her and the man she loved, which would at least 
outlast the night. In a flash she saw that the Wanderer would not leave her alone 
with the Moravian, and that the latter could not be moved for the present without 
danger to his life. They must watch together by his side through the long hours. 
Who could tell what the night would bring forth ? 

As the new development of the situation presented itself, the colour rose again to 
her cheeks. The warmth of the conservatory, too, dispelled the chill that had penetrated 
her, and the familiar odours of the flowers contributed to restore the lost equilibrium 
of mind and body. 

‘* Tell me what has happened ?” she said again. 

In the fewest possible words the Wanderer told her all that had occurred up to the 
moment of her coming, not omitting the detail of the locked door. 

‘* And for what reason do you suppose that Keyork shut you in?” she asked. 

‘*T do not know,” the Wanderer answered. ‘‘I do not trust him, though I have 
known him so long.” 

‘‘It was mere selfishness,” said Unorna scornfully. ‘‘I know him better than 
you do. He was afraid you would disturb him again in the night.” 


gg 
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The Wanderer said nothing, wondering 7 7 ; 
Ha Pre testa g, ering how any man could be so elaborately 

‘* There is no help for it,” Unorna said, ‘‘ we must watch together.” 

‘*T see no other way,” the Wanderer answered indifferently. 

He placed a chair for her to sit in, within sight of the sick man, and took one himself. 
wondering at the strange situation, and yet not caring to ask Unorna what had brought 
her back, so breathless and so pale, atsuchan hour. He believed, not unnaturall 7 
that her motive had been either anxiety for himself, or the irresistible longing to toe 
him again, coupled with a distrust of his promise to return when she should send for 
him. It seemed best to accept her appearance without question, lest an inquiry should 
lead toa fresh outburst, more unbearable now than before, since there seemed to be no 
way of leaving the house without exposing her to danger. A nervous man like Israel 
Kafka might spring up at any moment and do something desperate. 


‘¢ ©¥9— IS VERY ILL,” SHE SAID, ALMOST UNDER HER BREATH.” 


After they had taken their places the silence lasted some moments. 

‘“ You did not believe all I told you this evening ?” said Unorna softly, with an 
interrogation in her voice. 

““ No,” the Wanderer answered quietly, ‘‘ I did not.” 

‘I am glad of that—I was mad when I spoke.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue Wanderer was not inclined to deny the statement, which accorded well enough 
with his total disbelief of the story Unorna had told him. But he did not answer her 
immediately, for he found himself in a very difficult position. He would neither do 
anything in the least discourteous beyond admitting frankly that he had not believed 
her, when she taxed him with incredulity ; nor would say anything which might serve 
her as a stepping-stone for returning to the original situation. He was, perhaps, 
inclined to blame her somewhat less than at first, and her changed manner in speaking 
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of Kafka somewhat encouraged his leniency. A man will forgive, or at least condone, 
much harshness to others when he is thoroughly aware that it has been exhibited out 
of love for himself ; and a man of the Wanderer’s character cannot help feeling a sort 
of chivalrous respect and delicate forbearance for a woman who loves him sincerely, 
though against his will, while he will avoid with an almost exaggerated prudence the 
least word which could be interpreted as an expression of reciprocal tenderness. He 
runs the risk, at the same time, of being thrust into the ridiculous position of the man 
who, though young, assumes the manner and speech of age and delivers himself of 
grave, paternal advice to one who looks upon him, not as an elder, but as her chosen 
mate. 

After Unorna had spoken, the Wanderer, therefore, held his peace. He inclined his 
head a little, as though to admit that her plea of madness might not be wholly 
imaginary ; but he said nothing. He sat looking at Israel Kafka’s sleeping face and 
outstretched form, inwardly wondering whether the hours would seem very long before 
Keyork Arabian returned in the morning and put an end to the situation. Unorna 
waited in vain for some response, and at last spoke again. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘I was mad. You cannot understand it. I dare say you cannot 
even understand how I can speak of it now, and yet I cannot help speaking.” 

Her manner was more natural and quiet than it had been since the moment of 
Kafka’s appearance in the cemetery. The Wanderer noticed the tone. There was an 
element of real sadness in it, with a leaven of bitter disappointment and a savour of 
heartfelt contrition. She wasin earnest now, as she had been before, but in a different 
way. He could hardly refuse her a word in answer. 

‘*Unorna,” he said gravely, ‘‘ remember that you are leaving me no choice. I 
cannot leave you alone with that poor fellow, and so, whatever you wish to say, I must 
hear. But it would be much better to say nothing about what has happened this 
evening—better for you and for me. Neither men nor women always mean exactly 
what they say. We are not angels. Is it not best to let the matter drop?” 

Unorna listened quietly, her eyes upon his face. 

‘* You are not so hard with me as you were,” she said thoughtfully, after a moment’s 
hesitation, and there was a touch of gratitude in her voice. As she felt the dim possi- 
bility of a return to her former relations of friendship with him, Beatrice and the scene 
in the church seemed to be very far away. Again the Wanderer found it difficult to 
answer. 

‘* It is not for me to be hard, as you call it,” he said quietly. There wasa scarcely 
perceptible smile on his face, brought there not by any feeling of satisfaction, but by 
his sense of his own almost laughable perplexity. He saw that he was very near being 
driven to the ridiculous necessity of giving her some advice of the paternal kind. ‘It 
is not for me, either, to talk to you of what you have done to Israel Kafka to-day,” 
he continued. ‘‘Do not oblige me to say anything about it. It will be much safer. 
You know it all better than I do, and you understand your own reasons, as I never can. 
If you are sorry for him, now, so much the better—you will not hurt him any more if 
you can help it. If you will say that much about the future I shall be very glad, I 
confess.” 

**Do you think that there is anything which I will not do—if youask it?’’ Unorna 
asked very earnestly. 

‘*I do not know,” the Wanderer answered, trying to seem to ignore the meaning 
conveyed by her tone. ‘‘ Some things are harder to do than others——” 

‘* Ask me the hardest !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Ask me to tell you the whole truth- i“ 

‘* No,” he said firmly, in the hope of checking an outburst of passionate speech. 
‘¢ What you have thought and done is no concern of mine. If you have done anything 
that you are sorry for, without my knowledge, I do not wish to know of it. I have 
seen you do many good and kind acts during the last month, and I would rather leave 
those memories untouched as far as possible. You may have had an object in doing 
them which in itself was bad. I do not care. The deeds were good. Take credit 
for them and let me give you credit for them. That will do neither of us any harm.” 

**T could tell you—if you would let me——” 

‘**Do not tell me,” he interrupted. ‘‘I repeat that I do not wish to know. The 
one thing that I have seen is bad enough. Let that be all. Do you not see that? 


Besides, | am myself the cause of it in a measure—unwilling enough, Heaven 
knows!” 
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‘* The only cause,” said Unorna bitterly. 

‘*Then I am in some way responsible. I am not quite without blame—we men 
never are in such cases. If I reproach you, I must reproach myself as well——” 

** Reproach yourself !—ah no! Whatcan you say against yourself?” She could not 
keep the love out of her voice, if she would ; her bitterness had been for herself. 

‘*T will not go into that,” he answered. ‘‘I am to blame in one way or another. 
Let us say no more about it. Will you let the matter rest ?” 

**And let bygones be bygones, and be friends to each other, as we were this 
morning ?” she asked, with a ray of hope. 

The Wanderer was silent for a few seconds. His difficulties were increasing. A 
while ago he had told her, as an excuse for herself, that men and women did not always 
mean exactly what they said, and even now he did not set himself up in his own mind 
as an exception to the rule. Very honourable and truthful men do not act upon any 
set of principles in regard to truth and honour. Their instinctively brave actions and 
naturally noble truthfulness make those principles which are held up to the unworthy 
for imitation, by those whose business is the teaching of what is good. The Wan- 
derer’s only hesitation lay between answering the question or not answering it. 

‘* Shall we be friends again?” Unorna asked a second time, ina low tone. ‘ Shall 
we go back to the beginning ?” 

‘**T do not see how that is possible,” he answered slowly. 

Unorna was not like him, and did not understand such a nature as his as she 
understood Keyork Arabian. She had believed that he would at least hold out some 
hope. 

‘*You might have spared me that!” she said, turning her face away. There were 
tears in her voice. 

A few hours earlier his answer would have brought fire to her eyes and anger to her 
voice. But areal change had come over her, not lasting, perhaps, but strong in its 
immediate effects. 

‘* Not even a little friendship left ? ”’ she said, breaking the silence that followed. 

‘*T cannot change myself,” he answered, almost wishing that hecould. ‘I ought, 
perhaps,” he added, as though speaking to himself. ‘‘I have done enough harm as 
it is.” 

‘‘Harm? Towhom?” She looked round suddenly and he saw the moisture in 
her eyes. 

‘*To him,” he replied, glancing at Kafka, ‘‘and to you. You loved him once. I 
have ruined his life.” 

‘*Loved him? No—lI never loved him.” She shook her head, wondering whether 
she spoke the truth. 

‘*You must have made him think so.” 


‘*1? No—he is mad.” But she shrank before his honest look, and suddenly 
broke down. ‘*‘No—I will not lie to you—you are too true—yes, I loved him, or I 
thought I did, until you came, and I saw that there was no one re 


But she checked herself, as she felt the blood rising to her cheeks. She could 
blush still, and still be ashamed. Even she was not all bad, now that she was calm 
and that the change had come over her. 

‘* You see,” the Wanderer said gently, ‘‘ I am to blame for it all.” 

‘*For it all ? No—not for the thousandth part of it all. What blame have you in 
being what you are? Blame God in Heaven—for making such a man. Blame me for 
what you know ; blame me for all that you will not let me tell you. Blame Kafka for 
his mad belief in me and Keyork Arabian for the rest—but do not blame yourself—oh, 
no! Not that!” 

‘*Do not talk like that, Unorna,” he said. ‘‘ Be just first.” 

‘* What is justice ?” she asked. Then she turned her head away again. ‘If you 
knew what justice means for me, you would not ask me to bejust. You would be more 
merciful.” 

‘* You exaggerate 


He spoke kindly, but she interrupted him. 


‘*No. You do not know, that is all. And you can never guess. There is only 
one man living who could imagine such things as I have done—and tried todo. He 
is Keyork Arabian. But he would have been wiser than I, perhaps.” 

She relapsed into silence. Before her rose the dim altar in the church, the shadowy 
figure of Beatrice standing up in the dark, the horrible sacrilege that was to have been 
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done. Her face grew dark with, fear of her own soul. The Wanderer went so far as 
to try and distract her from her gloomy thoughts, out of pure kindness of heart. 

‘‘T am no theologian,” he said, ‘‘ but I fancy that in the long reckoning the inten- 
tion goes for more than the act.” 

‘* The intention !” she cried, looking back with a start. ‘‘ If that be true——" 

With a shudder she buried her face in her two hands, pressing them to her eyes 
as though to blind them to some awful sight. Then, with a short struggle, she turned 
to him again. 

‘‘ There is no forgiveness for me in Heaven,” she said. ‘‘ Shall there be none on 
earth? Not even a little, from you to me?” 

‘« There is no question of forgiveness between you and me. You have not injured 
me, but Israel Kafka. Judge for yourself which of us two, he or I, has anything to 
forgive. I am to-day what I was yesterday and may be to-morrow. He lies there, 
dying of his love for you, if ever a man died for love. And as though that were not 
enough, you have tortured him—well, I will not speak of it. But that is all. I know 
nothing of the deeds, or intentions, of which you accuse yourself. You are tired, 
overwrought, worn out with all this—what shall I say? It is natural enough, I 
suppose 

‘*You say there is no question of forgiveness,” she said, interrupting him, but 
speaking more calmly. ‘‘ What is it then? What is the real question? If you have 
nothing to forgive why can we not be friends as we were before ?” 

‘‘ There is something besides that needed. It is not enough that of two people 
neither should have injured the other. You have broken something, destroyed some- 
thing—I cannot mend it. I wish I could.” 

‘*You wish you could?” she repeated earnestly. 

‘*] wish that the thing had not been done. I wish that I had not seen what I saw 
to-day. We should be where we were this morning—and he perhaps would not be 
here.” 

‘*It must have come some day,” Unorna said. ‘‘He must have seen that I 
loved—that I loved you. Is there any usein not speaking plainly now? Then at some 
other time, in some other place, he would have done what he did, and I should have 
been angry and cruel—for it is my nature to be cruel when I am angry, and to be 
angry easily, at that. Men talk so easily of self-control, and self-command and dignity, 
and self-respect! They have not loved—that is all. 1 am not angry now, nor cruel. 
I am sorry for what I did, and I would undo it, if deeds were knots and wishes deeds. 
I am sorry, beyond all words to tell you. How poor it sounds now that I have said 
it! You do not even believe me.” 

‘*You are wrong. I know that you are in earnest.” 

‘* How do you know ?” she asked bitterly. ‘*‘ Have I never lied to you? If you 
believed me you would forgive me. If you forgave me your friendship would come 
back. I cannot even swear to you that I am telling the truth. Heaven would not be 
my witness now if I told a thousand truths, each truer than the last.” 

‘**T have nothing to forgive,” the Wanderer said, almost wearily. ‘‘ I have told you 
so, you have not injured me, but him.” 

‘* But if it meant a whole world to me—no, for I am nothing to you—but if it cost 
you nothing, but the little breath that can carry the three words—would you say it ? 
Is it much to say? Is it like saying, I love you, or, I honour you, respect you? It is 
so little, and would mean so much.” 

‘*To me it can mean nothing, unless you ask me to forgive you deeds of which I 
know nothing. And then it means still less to me.” 

** Will you say it, only say the three words once?” 

‘*] forgive you,” said the Wanderer quietly. It cost him nothing, and, to him, 
meant less. 

Unorna bent her head and was silent. It was something to have heard him say it 
though he could not guess the least of the sins which she made it include. She herself 
hardly knew why she had so insisted. Perhaps it was only the longing to hear words 
kind in themselves, if not in tone, nor in his meaning of them. Possibly, too, she felt a 
dim presentiment of her coming end, and would take with her that infinitesimal grain of 
pardon to the state in which she hoped for no other forgiveness. 

‘*It was good of you to say it,” she said at last. 

A long silence followed during which the thoughts of each went their own way. 
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Suddenly Israel Kafka stirred in his sleep. The Wanderer went quickly forward and 
knelt down beside him and arranged the silken pillow as best he could. Unorna was 
on the other side almost as soon. With a tenderness of expression and touch which 
nothing can describe she moved the sleeping head into a comfortable position and 
smoothed the cushion, and drew up the furs disturbed by the nervous hands. The 
Wanderer let her have her way. When she had finished their eyes met. He could 
not tell whether she was asking his approval and a word of encouragement, but he 
withheld neither. 

‘*You are very gentle with him. He would thank you if he could.” 

‘*Did you not tell me to be kind to him?” she said. ‘‘I am keeping my word. 
But he would not thank me. He would kill me if he were awake.” 

The Wanderer shook his head. **He was ill and mad with pain,” he answered. 
‘* He did not know what he was doing. When he wakes, it will be different.” 

Unorna rese, and the Wanderer followed her. 

‘* You cannot believe that I care,’ she said, as she resumed her seat. 


** He is not 
you. My soul would not be the nearer to peace for a word of his.” 


‘WITH A SHUDDER SHE BURIED HER FACE IN HER TWO HANDS.” 


For a long time she sat quite still, her hands lying idly in her lap, her head bent 
wearily as though she bore a heavy burden, 
‘*Can you not rest ?” the Wanderer asked at length. 
‘*No. I cannot rest. I shall never rest again.” 
The words came slowly, as though spoken to herself. 
** Do you bid me go?” she asked after a time, looking up and seeing his eyes fixed 
on her. 
‘* Bid you go? In your own house?” 


** T can watch alone.” 


The tone was one of ordinary courtesy. 
Unorna smiled sadly. ‘‘1I would rather you struck me than that you spoke to me 
like that!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You have no need of such civil forbearance with me. 
If you bid me go, I will go. If you bid me stay, I will not move. Only speak frankly. 
Say which you would prefer 

‘** Then stay,” said the Wanderer simply. 

She bowed her head slightly and was silent again. 
hour. The morning was slowly drawing near. 

‘** And you,” said Unorna, looking up at the sound. ‘‘ Will you not rest? Why 
should you not sleep?” 

‘*T am not tired.” 

‘*You do not trust me, I think,” she answered sadly. 
might.” Her voice died away dreamily. 


A distant clock chimed the 


‘*And yet you might—you 
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‘*Trust you to watch that poor man? Indeed I do. You were not acting just 
now, when you touched him so tenderly. You are in earnest. You will be kind to 
him, and I thank you for it.” 

** And you yourself? Do you fear nothing from me, if you should sleep before my 
eyes? Do you not fear that in your unconsciousness I might touch you and make 
you more unconscious still and make you dream dreams and see visions ?” 

The Wanderer looked at her and smiled incredulously, partly out of scorn for the 
imaginary danger, and partly because something told him that she had changed and 
would not attempt any of her witchcraft upon him. 

‘* No,” he answered. ‘‘I am not afraid of that.” 

‘* You are right,” she said gravely. ‘‘My sins are enough already. The evil is 
sufficient. Do as you will. If you can sleep, then sleep in peace. If you will watch, 
watch with me.” 

Then neither spoke again. Unorna bent her head as she had done before. The 
Wanderer leaned back resting comfortably against the cushion of the high carved 
chair, his eyes directed towards the place where Israel Kafka lay. The air was warm, 
the scent of the flowers sweet but not heavy. The silence was intense, for even the 
little fountain was still. He had watched almost all night and his eyelids drooped. 
He forgot Unorna and thought only of the sick man trying to fix his attention on the 
pale head as it lay under the bright light. 

When Unorna looked up at last she saw that he was asleep. At first she was 
surprised, in spite of what she had said to him half an hour earlier, for she herself 
could not have closed her eyes, and felt that she could never close them again. Then 
she sighed. It was but one proof more of his supreme indifference. He had not even 
cared to speak to her, and if she had not constantly spoken to him throughout the 
hours they had passed together he would perhaps have been sleeping long before now. 

And yet she feared to wake him and was almost glad that he was unconscious. In 
the solitude she could gaze on him to her heart’s desire, she could let her eyes look 
their fill, and no one could say her nay. He must be very tired, she thought, and she 
vaguely wondered why she felt no bodily weariness, when her soul was so heavy. 

She sat still and watched him. It might be the last time, she thought, for who 
could tell what would happen to-morrow? She shuddered as she thought of it all. 
What would Beatrice do? What would Sister Paul say? How much would she tell 
of what she had seen? How much had she really seen which she could tell clearly ? 
There were terrible possibilities in the future if all were known. Such deeds, and 
even the attempt at such deeds as she had tried to do, could be judged by the laws of 
the land, she might be brought to trial, if she lived, as a common prisoner, and held, 
up to the execration of the world in all her shame and guilt. But death would be 
worse than that. As she thought of that other Judgment, she grew dizzy with horror 
as she had been when the idea had first entered-her brain. 

Then she was conscious that she was again looking at the Wanderer as he lay 
back asleep in his tall chair. The pale and noble face expressed the stainless soul 
and the manly character. She saw in it the peace she had lost, and yet knew that 
through him she had lost her peace for ever. 

It was perhaps the last time. Never again, perhaps, after the morning had 
broken, should she look on what she loved best on earth. She would be gone, ruined, 
dead perhaps. And he? He would be still himself He would remember her half 
carelessly, half in wonder, as a woman who had once been almost his friend. That 
would be all that would be left in him of her, beyond a memory of the repulsion he 
had felt for her deeds. 

She fancied she could have met the worst in the future less hopelessly if he could 
have remembered her a little more kindly when all was over. Even now, it might be 
in her power to cast a veil upon the pictures in his mind. But the mere thought was 
horrible to her, though a few hours before she had hardly trembled at the doing of a 
frightful sacrilege. In that short time the humiliation of failure, the realization of 
what she had almost done, above ail the ever-rising tide of a real and passionate love, 
had swept away many familiar landmarks in her thoughts, and had turned much to 
lead which had once seemed brighter than gold. She hated the very idea of using 
again those arts which had so directly wrought her utter destruction. But she longed 
to know that in the world whither he would doubtless go to-morrow he would bear 
with him one kind memory of her, one natural friendly thought not grafted upon his 
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mind by her power, but growing of its own self in his inmost heart. Only a friendly 
memory—nothing more than that. ‘ 

She rose noiselessly and came to his side and looked down into his face. 
long she stood there, motionless as a statue, beautiful as a mourning angel. 

It was so little that she asked. It was so little compared with all she had hoped, 
or in comparison with all she had demanded, so little in respect of what she had given. 
For she had given hersoul. And in return she asked only for one small kindly thought 
when all should be over. 

She bent down as she stood and touched his cool forehead with her lips. 

** Sleep on, my beloved,” she said in a voice that murmured softly and sadly. 

She started a littke at what she had done, and drew back, half afraid, like an 
innocent girl. But as though he had obeyed her words, he seemed to sleep more 
deeply still. He must be very tired, she thought, to sleep like that, but she was 
thankful that the soft kiss, the first and last, had not waked him. 

**Sleep on,” she said again in a whisper scarcely audible to herself. ‘‘ Forget 
Unorna, if you cannot think of her mercifully and kindly. Sleep on, you have the 
right to rest, and I can never rest again. You have forgiven—forget, too, then, 
unless you can remember better things of me than I have deserved in your memory. 
Let her take her kingdom back. It was never mine—remember what you will, forget 
at least the wrong I did, and forgive the wrong you never knew—for you will know it 
surely some day. Ah, love—I love you so—dream but one dream, and let me think I 
take her place. She never loved you more than I, she never can. She would not 
have done what I have done. Dream only that I am Beatrice for this once. Then 
when you wake you will not think so cruelly of me. Oh, that I might be she—and 
you your loving self—that I might be she for one day in thought and word, in deed 
and voice, in face and soul! Dear love—you would never know it, yet I should know 
that you had had one loving thought for me. You would forget. It would not matter 
then to you, for you would have only dreamed, and I should have the certainty—for 
ever, to take with me always!” 

As though the words carried a meaning with them to his sleeping senses, a look of 
supreme and almost heavenly happiness stole over his sleeping face. But Unorna 
could not see it. She had turned suddenly away, burying her face in her hands upon 
the back of her own chair. 

‘*Are there no miracles left in Heaven?” she moaned, half whispering lest she 
should wake him. ‘‘Is there no miracle of deeds undone again and of forgiveness 
given—for me? God! God! That we should be for ever what we make ourselves !”’ 

There were no tears in her eyes now, as there had been twice that night. In her 
despair, that fountain of relief, shallow always and not apt to overflow, was dried up 
and scorched with pain. And, for the time at least, worse things were gone from her, 
though she suffered more. As though some portion of her passionate wish had been 
fulfilled, she felt that she could never do again what she had done; she felt that she 
was truthful now as he was, and that she knew evil from good even as Beatrice knew 
it. The horror of her sins took new growth in her changed vision. 

‘* Was I lost from the first beginning ?”’ she asked passionately. ‘* Was I born to 
be all | am, and foredestined to do all I have done? Was she born an angel and Ia 
devil from hell? What is it all? What is this life, and what is that other beyond it?” 

Behind her, in his chair, the Wanderer still slept. Still his face wore the :adiant 
look of joy that had so suddenly come into it as she turned away. He scarcely 
breathed, so calmly he slept. But Unorna did not raise her head nor look at him, and 
on the carpet near her feet Israel Kafka lay as still and as deeply unconscious as the 
Wanderer himself. By a strange destiny she sat there, between the two men in whom 
her whole life had been wrecked, and she alone was waking. 

When she at last raised her eyes the dawn was breaking. Through the transparent 
roof of glass a cold gray light began to descend upon the warm, still brightness of the 
lamps. The shadows changed, the colours grew more cold, the dark nooks among 
the heavy foliage less black. Israel Kafka’s face was ghastly and livid—the Wanderer’s 
had the alabaster transparency that comes upon some strong men in sleep. Still, 
neither stirred. Unorna turned from the one and looked upon the other. For the 
first time she saw how he had changed, and wondered. 

** How peacefully he sleeps!” she thought. ‘* He is dreaming of her.” 

The dawn came stealing on, not soft and blushing as in southern lands, but cold, 
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‘ 
resistless and grim as ancient fate ; not the maiden herald of the sun with rose-tipped 
fingers and grey, liquid eyes, but hard, cruel, sullen, and less darkness following upon 
a greater and going before a dull, sunless and heavy day. 

The door opened somewhat noisily and a brisk step fell upon the marble pavement. 
Unorna rose noiselessly to her feet and hastening along the open space came face to 
face with Keyork Arabian. He stopped and looked up at her from beneath his heavy 
brows, with surprise and suspicion. She raised one finger to her lips. 

‘*You here alreadv ?” he asked obeying her gesture and speaking in a low voice. 
‘Hush ! hush!” she whispered, not s satisfied. ‘* They are asleep. You will wake 
them.” 

Keyork came forward. He could move quietly enough when he chose. He glanced 
at the Wanderer. 

‘* He looks comfortable enough,” he whispered, half contemptuously. 

Then he bent down over Israel Kafka and carefully examined his face. To him the 
ghastly pallor meant nothing. It was but the natural result of excessive exhaustion. 


2 


‘** THIS IS THE LAST TIME THAT I WILL USE MY POWER ON YOU OR UPON ANY ONE.’ ” 
‘*Put him into a lethargy,” 
manner. 

Unorna shook her head. Keyork’s small eye: brightened angrily. 

** Do it,” he said. ‘* What is this caprice? Are you mad? I want to take his 
temperature without waking him.” 

Unorna folded her arms. 

‘*Do you want him to suffer more?” asked Keyork with a diabolical smile. ‘‘ If 
so I will wake him by all means; I am always at your service, you know.” 

** Will he suffer, if he wakes naturally?” 

** Horribly—in the head.” 

Unorna knelt down and let her hand rest a few seconds on Kafka’s brow. The 
features, drawn with pain, immediately relaxed. 

‘*You have hypnotized the one,” grumbled Keyork as he bent down again. ‘I 
cannot imagine why you should object to doing the same for the other.” 

‘* The other ?”” Unorna repeated in surprise. 

‘* Our friend there, in the arm chair.” 

‘*It is not true. He fell asleep of himself.” 

Keyork smiled again, incredulously this time. He had already applied his pocket- 
thermometer and looked at his watch. Unorna had risen to her feet, disdaining to 
defend herself against the imputation expressed in his face. Some minutes passed in 
silence. 


said he under his breath, but with authority in his 
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** He has no fever,” said Keyork looking at the little instrument. ‘1 will call the 
Individual and we will take him away.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘*To his lodging, of course. Where else?” He turned and went towards the 
door. 

In a moment, Unorna was kneeling again by Kafka’s side, her hand upon his fore- 
head, her lips close to his ear. 

‘* This is the last time that I will use my power on you or upon any one,” she said 
quickly, for the time was short. ‘‘ Obey me, as you must. Do you understand me? 
Will you obey?” 

** Yes,” came the faint answer as from very far off. 

** You will wake two hours from now. You will not forget all that has happened, 
but you will never love me again. I forbid you ever to love me again! Do you 
understand ?” 

‘*T understand.” 

** You will only forget that I have told you this, though you will obey. You will 
see me again, and if you can forgive me of your own free will, forgive me then. That 
must be of your own free will. Wake in two hours of yourself, without pain or 
sickness.” 

Again she touched his forehead and then sprang to her feet. Keyork was coming 
back with his dumb servant. At a sign, the Individual lifted Kafka from the floor, 
taking from him the Wanderer’s furs and wrapping him in others which Keyork had 
brought. The strong man walked away with his burden as though he were carrying 
a child. Keyork Arabian lingered a moment. 

‘* What made you come back so early ?”’ he asked. 

‘**T will not tell you,” she answered, drawing back. 

“No? Well, lam not curious. You have an excellent opportunity now.” 

‘* An opportunity ?” Unorna repeated with a cold interrogative. 

‘* Excellent,” said the little man, standing on tiptoe to reach her ear, for she would 
not bend her head. ‘‘ You have only to whisper into his ear that you are Beatrice and 
he will believe you for the rest of his life.” 

**Go!” said Unorna. 

Though the word was not spoken above her breath it was fierce and commanding. 
Keyork Arabian smiled in an evil way, shrugged his shoulders and left her. 


(To be continued.) 
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